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PREFACE. 



This treatise contains only a selection 
from Dr. Whately's Elements of Logic, 
of so much of that work as is necessary 
to qualify a candidate for examination 
in the Schools ; and to that large class, 
whose only motive for studying logic is 
the attainment of this object, it is ad- 
dressed. To many the study may never 
become further useful ; v and with re- 
spect to these, it is only desirable that it 
should occasion as little unnecessary la- 
bour and waste of time as is possible. 
As long as logic is made a requisite in 
our course of education, even the con- 
venience of those who are incapable of 
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viii PREFACE. 

embracing the system, fully deserves to 
be consulted. But it may be fairly pre- 
sumed, that among those who are " get- 
ting up" logic, as it is termed, only to 
forget it as soon as it has served their 
immediate purpose, there are not a few 
whose distaste of the study arises wholly 
from a mistaken view of it. For the 
sake of these, more especially, the pre- 
sent undertaking has been suggested. 

In offering the Elements of Logic 
in a compendious form to this class 
of students, more is designed than 
their convenience. Not the least va- 
luable feature of the treatise from which 
this is selected is, that it displays — and 
it is the only one that has clearly done 
so— the true nature and use of logic ; so 
that it may be approached no longer as 
a dark, curious, and merely speculative 
study; such as one is apt, in fancy, 
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PREFACE. ix 

to class with astrology arid alchymy. 
Enough, theh, will be preserved in the 
following pages to remove from this 
study all ; false views of its character, 
and to excite, it is hoped, a spirit of 
further enquiry in many who, under the 
influence of old prejudice, would hardly 
be persuaded to . apply in the first in- 
stance to a more bulky treatise. 

Among - the erroneous : notions , con- 
cerning logic, one very ebtiimon is; that 
it is a peculiar method of reasoning. It 
•will greatly facilitate the student's; ac- 
quaintance with the system, to get rid 
of this notion before he Centers on the 
treatise. He will find no such preten- 
sion- advanced. It merely undertakes 
to point out the steps which all who 
reason rightly adopt, whether writing, 
debating, holding familiar conversation, 
or even pursuing a train of solitary and 
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silent reflection. It only reminds a sen* 
sible man of a process which his mind 
goes through every day of his life ; and 
if any one doubt this/ let him only try 
the method of analysis here given, by ap- 
plying it to any argument which he has 
ever used or met with, however trifling 
the subject may be. It is in this point of 
view that it is properly called a Science* 
Another erroneous notion concerning 
logic is, that it cannot generally be of 
use. It is wrong to assert this until 
you have fairly tried its application. 
At all events, it is desirable that the 
use to which it pretends should not be 
misunderstood. Suppose that you shall 
have learnt from the system the process 
which every man's mind goes through 
who reasons rightly, whether in writing, 
public speaking, conversing, or medi- 
tating; it is clear, that with due practice 
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PREFACE. xt 

you may learn to unravel this process 
in whatever you read or listen to, and 
become able to detect any false step 
which may have been taken, any omis- 
sion which may have been made; in 
short, any error of reasoning whatever. 
Of course, the same test which you can 
apply to the arguments of another, must 
be equally applicable to your own, and 
must enable you, in your own reason* 
mgs, to detect any error, supposing 
them to be erroneous, or to evince their 
correctness, supposing them to be cor- 
?ect. It is in this view that logic is an 
Art; and for its application as such, 
rules by which you may tiy any argu- 
ment are given. 

As these rules, however, only apply to 
an argument after it has been exhibited 
in its bare elementary form, it may not 
be useless .to premise here some re- 
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marks on the proper method of analys- 
ing and reducing it .to that form, espe- 
cially as this must ordinarily be the first 
step taken, in an attempt, to apply /the 
rules of logic. 

First, then, of whatever length the rea- 
soning may . be, whether book, pam- 
phlet* or paragraph, begin with the con-, 
eluding assertion a , and tracing the rea- 
soning backwards, see on what ground 
that assertion is made. The assertion 
will be your conclusion, the ground on 
which it rests, your premises. The 
whole syllogism thus obtained may then 
be tried by the rules of logic. 

Secondly, if no error be detected, 
then take your premises separately, and 
pursue with each the same course as 

k 

* The assertion will not necessarily be the last 
sentence, but the last point proved ; and this whe- 
ther it be formally enunciated or not. 
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PREFACE. xiii 

you before pursued with respect to the 
conclusion. Your premiss must have 
been used as such, either because, it re- 
quired no proof, or because it had been 
proved. If it have not been proved, 
see whether it be so self-evident as to 
have required no proof; if it have been 
proved, then consider it in the light of 
a conclusion derived from other asser- 
tions which were premises to it. The 
process with which you set out will 
now be repeated : see what grounds are 
, given for the assertion ; state these as 
premises, and the assertion as the con- 
clusion ; and apply as before the proper 
rules to what will then be a syllogism. 
Having satisfied yourself of the correct- 
ness of this, proceed as before to con- 
vert your premises, if needful, into con- 
clusions derived from former assertions. 

b 
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The investigation will thus go on, if the 
whole chain of reasoning be correct, 
until you arrive at the premises with 
which it all commences ; (which, of 
course, must be always assertions re- 
quiring no proof;) or, if the reasoning 
be anywhere incorrect, until you meet 
with some premiss unfairly assumed as 
such, either as not being proved, yet re- 
quiring proof, or as being incorrectly 
deduced as a conclusion from other as- 
sertions. 

It will often happen that the same as- 
sertion will have been proved by several 
different arguments ; and then your 
enquiry into the truth of the premises 
will branch out as in the examples given : 
(vide pages 144, 145.) In this case, 
you may observe, you have first to try 
each argument separately ; and, should 
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PREFACE. xv 

the conclusions be probable 5 , not only 
to satisfy yourself that each has been 
Correctly drawn, but to calculate the 
amount of aggregate probability. In 
this calculation, logic only so far assists, 
as it places the several sums of proba- 
bility, (if I may use the expression,) in 
the most convenient form : but even 
this assistance will not be thought 
lightly of by any who duly appreciate 
the difficulty of estimating the compa- 
rative value of probabilities, and the 
supreme importance of a right habit of 
doing so, in All questions, not of philo- 
sophy and literature alone, but of life. 

One more preliminary observation 
may be requisite. The present treatise 
only pretends to develop the process of 

b Probable, as opposed to a demonstrated asser- 
tion, which of course could not be rendered more 
certain by additional proofs. 

b2 
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xvi PREFACE. 

the mind in reasoning, and to give rules 
for right reasoning. But doubts may be 
removed, and real or apparent diversi- 
ties of opinion reconciled, without any 
process of reasoning. For instance, I 
may assert, and you deny, that it is one 
o'clock ; and the difference would be 
most easily settled by looking at a 
watch. Again, you may make an as- 
sertion, which, being ambiguous, may 
be admitted in one of its senses, but in 
no other. If such an assertion were 
questioned, it would not properly be 
defended by a process of reasoning, but 
by a statement of the ambiguity. In 
the following treatise, indeed, ambi- 
guity of expression is considered ; but 
it is only as it affects deductions drawn 
from premises. Of the manner in which 
it causes, not false or opposite conclu- 
sions, but false or opposite judgements, a 
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PREFACE. xvii 

few examples will be appended to those 
which are strictly logical : (vide page 
147.) 

Again, two assertions may seem to be 
inconsistent, from your mistaking the 
kind of opposition between them, or from 
thinking them to be opposed when they 
are not. In this case also you would 
resort not to reasoning, but to a state- 
ment which would render reasoning un- 
necessary, viz. that no opposition ex- 
isted between the two assertions ; or 
such as did not hinder them both being 
true. If I assert, e. g. that " the mea- 
sures pursued by the late ministry were 
wise," meaning that most of them were 
wise ; and you assert that " unwise 
measures were pursued by the late mi- 
nistry," meaning that some of the mea- 
sures were unwise ; the apparent differ- 
ence would be reconciled by stating 
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that the opposition was subcontrary, 
not as it must have appeared to the 
contending parties, contradictory or con- 
trary : (vide p. 64. and examples, p. 147.) 




ELEMENTS OF LOGIC 



Chapter I. 

ANALYTICAL OUTLINE OF THE SCIENCE. 

§1- 

IN every instance in which we reason, in the 
strict sense of the word, i. e. make use of ar- 
guments, whether for the sake of refuting an 
adversary, or of conveying instruction, or of 
satisfying our own minds on any point, what- 
ever may be the subject we are engaged on, a 
certain process takes place in the mind, which 
is one and the same in all cases, provided it be 
correctly conducted. 

Of course it cannot be supposed that every 
one is even conscious of this process in his own 
mind ; much less, is competent to explain the 
principles on which it proceeds ; which indeed 
is, and cannot but be, the case with every other 
process respecting which any system has been 
formed : the practice not only may exist inde- 
pendently of the theory, but must have pre* 
ceded the theory; there must have been lan- 
guage before a system of grammar could be 
devised ; and musical compositions previous to 
the science of music. This, by the way, will 

B 



2 ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. 

serve to expose the futility of the popular ob- 
jection against logic, that men may reason very 
well who know nothing of it a . The parallel in- 

* Locke has a great deal to this purpose ; e. g. in chap. xvii. 
" on reason/' (which, by the way, he perpetually confounds 
with reasoning.) He says, in $ 4, " If syllogisms must be taken 
for the only proper instrument of reason and means of know- 
ledge, it will follow, that before Aristotle there was not one man 
that did or could know any thing by reason ; and that since the 
invention of syllogisms, there is not one in ten thousand that 
doth. But God has not been so sparing to men to make them 
barely two-legged creatures, and left it to Aristotle to make 
them rational, i. e. those few of them that he could get so to ex- 
amine the grounds of syllogisms, as to see that in above three* 
score ways that three propositions may be laid together, then 
are but fourteen wherein one may be sure that the conclusion 
is right," etc. " God has been more bountiful to mankind 
than so : he has given them a mind that can reason without 
being instructed in methods of syllogizing," etc. All this, is 
not at all less absurd than if any one, on being told of the disco- 
veries of modern chemists respecting caloric, and on hearing 
described the process by which it is conducted through a boiler 
into the water, which it converts into a gas of sufficient elasticity 
to overcome the pressure of the atmosphere, etc. should reply* 
" If all this were so, it would follow, that before the time of 
these chemists no one ever did or could make any liquor boil*" 

In an ordinary, obscure, and trifling writer, all this confusion 
of thought and common-place declamation might as well have 
been left unnoticed ; but it is due to the general ability and to 
the celebrity of such an author as Locke, that errors of this kind 
should be exposed. 

He presently after inserts an encomium upon Aristotle, in 
which he is equally unfortunate; he praises him for the " inven- 
tion of syllogisms ;" to which he certainly had no more claim 
than Linnaeus to the creation of plants and animals, or Hervey 
to the praise of having made the blood circulate 7 or Lavoisier to 
that of having formed the atmosphere we breathe. And the uti- 
lity of this invention consists, according to him, in the great aer- 
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stances adduced, show that such an objection 
might be applied in many other cases, where 
its absurdity would be obvious ; and that there 
is no ground for deciding thence, either that 
the system has no tendency to improve prac- 
tice, or that even if it had not, it might not still 
be a dignified and interesting pursuit. 

One of the chief impediments to the attain- 
ment of a just view of the nature and object of 
logic, is the not fully understanding, or not suf- 
ficiently keeping in mind, the sameness of the 
reasoning process in all cases. If, as the ordi- 
nary mode of speaking would seem to indicate, 
mathematical reasoning, and theological, and 
metaphysical, and political, etc. were essentially 
different from each other, i. e. different kinds 
of reasoning, it would follow, that supposing 
there could be at all any such science as we 
have described logic, there must be so many 
different species, or at least different branches 
of logic. And such is, perhaps, the most pre- 
vailing notion. Nor is this much to be won- 
dered at; since it is evident to all, that some 
men converse and write, in an argumentative 
way, very justly on one subject, and very erro- 
neously on another ; in which again others ex- 
vice done against those who were not ashamed to deny any 
thing ; a service which never could have been performed, had 
syllogisms been an invention of Aristotle's ; for what sophist 
could ever have consented to restrict himself to one particular 
hind of arguments, dictated by his opponent 1 

b2 
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Reasoning eel, who fail in the former. This error may be 
milar in'all at once illustrated and removed, by considering 
subjects. t h e parallel instance of arithmetic, in which 
every one is aware that the process of a calcu- 
lation is not affected by the nature of the ob- 
jects whose numbers are before us: but that 
(e. g.) the multiplication of a number is the 
very same operation, whether it be a number 
of men, of miles, or of pounds; though, never- 
theless, persons may perhaps be found who are 
accurate in calculations relative to natural phi- 
losophy, and incorrect in those of political eco- 
nomy, from their different degrees of skill in 
the subjects of these two sciences; not, surely, 
because there are different arts of arithmetic 
applicable to each of these respectively. 

Others again, who are aware that the simple 
system of logic may be applied to all subjects 
whatever, are yet disposed to view it as a pe- 
culiar method of reasoning, and not, as it is, a 
method of unfolding and analyzing our reason- 
ing: whence many have been led (e. g. the au- 
thor of the Philosophy of Rhetoric) to talk of 
comparing syllogistic reasoning with moral rea- 
soning; taking it for granted, that it is possible 
to reason correctly without reasoning logically ; 
which is, in fact, as great a blunder as if any 
one were to mistake grammar for a peculiar 
language^ and to suppose it possible to speak 
correctly without speaking grammatically. — 
They have, in short, considered logic as an art 
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of reasoning ; whereas (so far as it is an art) it 
is the art of reasoning ; the logician's object 
being, not to lay down principles by which one 
may reason, but by which all must reason, even 
though they are not distinctly aware of them: — 
to lay down rules, not which may be followed 
with advantage, but which cannot possibly be 
departed from in sound reasoning. These mis- 
apprehensions and objections being such as lie 
on the very threshold of the subject, it would 
have been hardly possible, without noticing 
them, to convey any just notion of the nature 
and design of the logical system. 

§2. 

Supposing it, then, to have been perceived, 
that the operation of reasoning is in all cases 
the same, the analysis of that operation could 
not fail to strike the mind as an interesting 
matter of inquiry: and, moreover, since (appa- 
rent) arguments which are unsound and incon- 
clusive, are so often employed, either from error 
or design ; and since even those who are not 
misled by these fallacies, are so often at a loss 
to detect and expose them in a manner satis- 
factory to others, or even to themselves; it 
could not but appear desirable to lay down 
some general rules of reasoning, applicable to 
all cases, by which a person might be^ enabled 
the more readily and clearly to state the 
grounds of his own conviction, or of his objec- 

b3 
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tion to the arguments of an opponent ; instead 
of arguing at random, without any fixed and 
acknowledged principles to guide his proce- 
dure. Such rules would be analogous to those 
of arithmetic, which obviate the tediousness 
and uncertainty of calculations in the head, 
wherein, after much labour, different persons 
might arrive at different results, without any of 
them being able distinctly to point out the error 
of the rest. A system of such rules, it is obvi- 
ous, must, instead of deserving to be called the 
art of wrangling, be more justly characterised 
as the " art of cutting short wrangling," by 
bringing the parties to issue at once, if not to 
agreement ; and thus saving a waste of inge- 
nuity. 
Analysis of In pursuing the supposed investigation, it 
argument. w yj k e f oun( j that every conclusion is deduced, 

in reality, from two other propositions; (thence 
called premises;) for though one of these may 
be, and commonly is, suppressed, it must ne- 
vertheless be understood as admitted ; as may 
easily be made evident by supposing the denial 
of the suppressed premiss, which will at once 
invalidate the argument : e. g. if any one, from 
perceiving that " the world exhibits marks of 
design," infers that " it must have had an in- 
telligent author," though he may not be aware 
in his oyn mind of the existence of any other 
premiss, he will readily understand, if it be de- 
nied that " whatever exhibits marks of design, 
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ANALYTICAL OUTLINE. 7 

must have had an intelligent author/' that the 
affirmative of that proposition is necessary to 
the validity of the argument. An argument 
thus stated regularly, and at full length, is 
called a syllogism ; which therefore is evidently 
not a peculiar kind of argument, but only a pe- 
culiar form of expression, in which every argu- 
ment may be stated. 

When one of the premises is suppressed, 
(which for brevity's sake it usually is,) the ar- 
gument is called an enthymeme. And it may 
be worth while to remark, that when the argu- 
ment is in this state, the objections of an oppo- 
nent are (or rather appear to be) of two kinds ; 
viz. either objections to the assertion itself, or 
objections to its force as an argument; e. g. in 
the above instance, an atheist may be con- 
ceived either denying that the world does ex- 
hibit marks of design, or denying that it follows 
from thence that it had an intelligent author. 
Now, it is important to keep in mind, that the 
only difference in the two cases is, that in the 
one the expressed premiss is denied; in the 
other the suppressed; for the force as an ar- 
gument of either premiss depends on the other 
premiss : if both be admitted, the conclusion 
legitimately connected with them cannot be 
denied. 

It is evidently immaterial to the argument 
whether the conclusion be placed first or last ; 
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but it may be proper to remark, that a premiss 
placed after its conclusion is called the reason 
of it, and is introduced by one of those con- 
junctions which are called causal, viz. " since," 
"because," etc. which may indeed be employed 
to designate a premiss, whether it came first or 
last. The illative conjunctions, " therefore," 
etc. designate the conclusion. 

It is a circumstance which often occasions 
error and perplexity, that both these classes of 
conjunctions have also another signification, 
being employed to denote, respectively, cause 
and effect, as well as premiss and conclusion : 
e. g. if I say, (to use an instance employed by 
Aristotle,) " yonder is a fixed star, because it 
twinkles;" or, " it twinkles, and therefore is a 
fixed star ;" I employ these conjunctions to de- 
note the connection of premiss and conclusion ; 
for it is plain that the twinkling of the star is 
not the cause of its being fixed, but only the 
cause of my knowing that it is so : but if I say, 
" it twinkles because it is a fixed star;" or, " it 
is a fixed star, and therefore twinkles ;" I am 
using the same conjunctions to denote the con- 
Proof and nection of cause and effect: for in this case the 
ause " twinkling of the star, being evident to the eye, 
would hardly need to be proved, but might 
need to be accounted for. There are, however, 
many cases in which the cause is employed to 
prove the existence of its effect ; especially in 
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arguments relating to future events b : the cause 
and the reason, in that case, coincide ; and this 
contributes to their being so often confounded 
together in other cases. 

§3. 

In an argument, such as the example above 
given, it is, as has been said, impossible for any 
one, who admits both premises, to avoid ad- 
mitting the conclusion ; but there will be fre- Apparent 
quently an apparent connection of premises a^ 8 lunCIlts • 
with a conclusion which does not, in reality, 
follow from them, though to the inattentive or 
unskilful the argument may appear to be valid: 
and there are many other cases in which a 
doubt may exist whether the Argument be valid ' 
or not; i, e. whether it be possible or not to 
admit the premises, and yet deny the conclu- 
sion. It is of the highest importance, there- 
fore, to lay down some regular form to which 
every valid argument may be reduced, and to 
devise a rule which .shall show the validity of 
every argument in that form, and consequently 
the unsoundness of any apparent argument 
which cannot be reduced to it : — e. g. if such 
an argument as this be proposed, " every ra- 
tional agent is accountable ; brutes are not ra- 
tional agents ; therefore they are not account- 
able :" or again, " all wise legislators suit their 

b As, e. g. when from favourable weather any one argues that 
the crops are likely to be abundant. 
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lavs to the. genius of their nation ; Solon did 
this; therefore he was a wise legislator:" there 
are some, perhaps, who would not perceive any 
fallacy in such arguments, especially if en- 
veloped in a cloud of words; and still more 
when the conclusion is true, or (which comes to 
the same point) if they are disposed to believe 
it : and others might perceive, indeed, but 
might be at a loss to explain the fallacy. Now 
these (apparent) arguments exactly correspond, 
respectively, with the following, the absurdity 
of the conclusions from which is manifest : 
" every horse is an animal ; sheep are not 
horses; therefore they are not animals:" and, 
" all vegetables grow; an animal grows; there- 
fore it is a vegetable." These last examples, I 
have said, correspond exactly (considered as 
arguments) with the former ; the question re- 
specting the validity of an argument being, not 
whether the conclusion be true, but whether it 
follows from the premises adduced. This mode 
of exposing a fallacy, by bringing forward a 
similar one whose conclusion is obviously ab- 
surd, is often, and very advantageously, resorted 
to in addressing those who are ignorant of lo- 
gical rules ; but to lay down such rules, and 

c An exposure of some of Hume's fallacies in his Essay on 
Miracles, and elsewhere, was attempted, on this plan, a few 
years ago, in a pamphlet (published anonymously, as the nature 
of the argument required, but which I see no reason against ac- 
knowledging) entitled, Historic Doubts relative to Napoleon 
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employ them as a test, is evidently -a safer and 
more compendious, as well as a more philo- 
sophical mode of proceeding. To attain these, 
it would plainly be necessary to analyze some 
clear and valid arguments, and to observe in 
what their conclusiveness consists. 

Let us suppose, then, such an examination 
to be made of the syllogism above mentioned: 
" whatever exhibits marks of design had an in. 
telligent author ; the world exhibits marks of 
design ; therefore the world had an intelligent 
author." In the first of these premises we find 
it assumed universally of the class of " things 
which exhibit marks of design," that they had 
an intelligent author ; and in the other premiss, 
" the world" is referred to that class as com- 
prehended in it : now it is evident, that what- 
ever is said of the whole of a class, may be said 
of any thing comprehended in that class ; s6 
that we are thus authorised to say of the world, 
that it ba^d an intelligent author. Again, if we 
examine a syllogism with a negative conclu- 
sion, as, e. g. " nothing winch exhibits marks 
of design could have been produced by chance: 
the world exhibits, etc,; therefore the world 
could not have been produced by chance:" the 
process of reasoning will be) found to be the 

Buonaparte ; in which it was shown, that the existence of that 
extraordinary person could not, on Hume's principles, be re- 
ceived as a well -authentic a ted fact j since it rests on evidence 
less strong than that which supports the scriptures, 
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same ; since it is evident, that whatever is de- 
nied universally of any class, may be denied of 
any thing that is comprehended in that class. 

On farther examination it will be found, 
that all valid arguments whatever may be easily 
reduced to such a form as tha't of the foregoing 
syllogisms ; and that, consequently, the principle 
on which they are constructed is the universal 
principle of reasoning. So elliptical, indeed, 
is the ordinary mode of expression, even of 
those who are considered as prolix writers, — 
i. e. so much is implied and left to be under- 
stood in the coarse of argument, in comparison 
of what is actually stated, (most men being im- 
patient, even to excess, of any appearance of 
unnecessary and tedious formality of statement,) 
that a single sentence will often be found, 
though perhaps considered as a single argu- 
ment, to contain, compressed into a short com- 
pass, a chain of several distinct arguments ; 
but if each of these be fully developed, and 
the whole of what the author intended to imply 
be stated expressly, it will be found that all 
the steps, even of the longest and most complex 
train of reasoning, may be reduced into the 
above form. 

It is a mistake (which might appear scarcely 
worthy of notice, had not so many, even es- 
teemed writers, fallen into it) to imagine that 
Aristotle and other logicians meant to propose 
that this prolix form of unfolding arguments 
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should universally supersede, hr argumentative 
discourses, the common forms of expression ; 
and that to reason logically means, to state all 
arguments at full length in the syllogistic form : 
and Aristotle has even be6n charged with in- 
consistency for not doing so ; it has been said, 
that " in his treatises of Ethics, Politics, etc. he 
argues like a rational creature, and never at- 
tempts to bring his own system into practice* 1 ." 
As well might a chemist be charged with in- 
consistency for making use of any of the com- 
pound substances that are commonly employed, 
without previously analyzing and resoHirigthemr 
into their simple elements; as well might it be 
imagined, that to speak grammatically means, 
to parse every sentence we utter. The chemist 
(to pursue the illustration) keeps by him his 
tests and his method of analysis, to be employed 
when any substance is offered to his notice, the 
composition of which has not been ascertained, 
or in which adulteration is suspected. Now, 
a fallacy may aptly be 'compared id some 
adulterated compound ; " it consists of an in- 
genious mixture of truth and falsehood, so 
entangled,— so intimately blended", — that the 
falsehood is (in the chemical phrase) held in 
solution: one drop of sound logic is that test 
which immediately disunites them, makes the 

* Lord Kaimes. 
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foreign substance visible, and precipitates it to 
the bottom*." 

§4. 

Aristotle's But to resume the investigation of the prin- 
ciples of reasoning: the maxim resulting from 
the examination of a syllogism in the foregoing 
form, and of the application of which every 
valid argument is, in reality, an instance, is, 
" that whatever is predicated (i. e. affirmed or 
denied) universally, of any class of things, may 
be predicated, in like manner, (viz. affirmed or 
denied) of anything comprehended in that 
class." This is the principle, commonly called 
the dictum de omni et ntdlo, for the establish- 
ment of which we are indebted to Aristotle, 
and which is the keystone of his whole logical 
system. It is not a little remarkable that some, 
otherwise judicious writers, should have been 
so carried away by their zeal against that phi- 
losopher, as to speak with scorn and ridicule of 
this principle, on account of its obviousness and 
simplicity; though they would probably per- 
ceive at once, in any other case, that it is the 
greatest triumph of philosophy to refer many, 
and seemingly very various, phenomena to one, 

e This excellent illustration is cited from a passage in an 
anonymous pamphlet, entitled, an Examination of Kett's Logic. 
The author displays, though in a hasty production, great reach 
*>f thought, as well as knowledge of his Subject. 
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or a very few, simple principles ; and that the 
more simple and evident such a principle is, 
provided it be truly applicable to all the cases 
in question, the greater is its value and scien- 
tific beauty. If, indeed, any principle be re- 
garded as not thus applicable, that is an objec- 
tion to it of a different kind. Such an objec- 
tion against Aristotle's dictum, no one has ever 
attempted to establish by any kind of proof; 
but it has often been taken for granted ; it 
being, as has been stated, very commonly sup- 
posed, without examination, that the syllogism 
is a distinct kind of argument; and that the rules 
of it, accordingly, do not apply, nor were in- 
tended to apply, to all reasoning whatever. 
Under this misapprehension, Campbell f la- 
bours, with some ingenuity, and not without an 
air of plausibility, to show that every syllogism 
must be futile and worthless, because the pre- 
mises virtually assert the conclusion : little 
dreaming, of course, that his objections, how- 
ever specious, lie against the process of rea- 
soning itself, universally; and will, therefore, 
of course, apply to those very arguments which 
he is himself adducing. 

It is much more extraordinary to find an- 
other author 8 adopting, expressly, the very same 
objections, and yet distinctly admitting (within 

1 Philosophy of Rhetoric. 

« Dugald Stewart : Philosophy, vol. ii. 

c2 
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a few pages) the possibility of redqcing every 
course of argument to a series of syllogisms. 

The same writer brings an objection agajast 
the dictum of Aristotle, which it may be wprth 
while to notice briefly, for the. sake of setting 
in a clearer light, the real character and object 
of that principle. . Its application, being, as has 
been seen, to a regular and conclusive syllo- 
gism, he supposes it intended, to prove and 
make evident. the conclusiveness of such, a .syl- 
logism ; and remark? how unphilosophical it is 
to attempt giving ,a demonstration of. a demon- 
stration. And certainly the charge would be 
just, if we could imagine the logician's object 
to be, to increase the certainty of a conclusion 
which we are supposed to. have already arrived 
at by the clearest possible mode of proof. But 
it is very strange that such an idea should ever 
have occurred to, one who had even the slight- 
est tincture of natural philosophy : for it might 
as well be imagined, that ? natural philosopher's 
or a chemist's design is to strengthen the testi- 
mony of our senses by & priori reasoning, and 
to convince us that a stone when thrown will 
fall to the ground, and that gunpowder will ex- 
plode when fired ; because they show that ac- 
cording to their principles those phenomena 
must take place as they do. But it would be 
reckoned a mark of the grossest ignorance and 
stupidity not to be aware that their object is 
not to prove the existence of an individual 
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phenomenon, which our eyes have witnessed, 
bat (as the phrase is) to account for it : i. e. to 
show according to what principle it takes place ; 
— to refer, in short, the individual case to a 
general law of nature. The object of Aristotle's 
dictum is precisely analogous : he had, doubt- 
less, no thought of adding to the force of any 
individual syllogism; his design was to point 
out the general principle on which that process 
is conducted which takes place in each syllo- 
gism. And as the laws of nature (as they aft 
called) are in reality merely generalized facts, 
of which all the phenomena coming under them 
are particular instances ; so the proof drawn 
from Aristotle's dictum is not a distinct demon- 
stration brought to confirm another demonstra- 
tion, but is merely a generalized and abstract 
statement of all demonstration whatever; and 
is, therefore, in fact, the very demonstration 
which, (mutatis mutandis,) accommodated to the 
various subject matters, is actually employed 
in each particular case. 

In order to trace more distinctly the differ- 
ent steps of the abstracting process, by which 
any particular argument may be brought into 
the most geueral form, we may first take a 
syllogism stated accurately and at full length, 
such as the example formerly given, " what- 
ever exhibits marks of design," etc. and then 
somewhat generalize the expression, by sub- 
stituting (as in Algebra) arbitrary unmeaning 

c3 
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symbols for the significant terms that were, ori- 
ginally used ; the syllogism will then stand 
thus: " every B is A; C is B; therefore. C is 
A." The reasoning is no less evidently valid 
when thus stated, whatever terms A, B, and C, 
respectively may be supposed to stand for: 
such terms may indeed be inserted as to make 
all, or any of, the assertions false; but it will 
still be no less impossible for any one who 
admits the truth of the premises, in an argu- 
ment thus constructed, to deny the conclusion ; 
and this it is that constitutes the conclusiveness 
of an argument. 

Viewing then the syllogism thus expressed, 
it appears clearly, that "A stands for any thing 
whatever that is affirmed of a whole class/' 
(viz. of every B,) " which comprehends or con- 
tains in it something else" viz. C ; (of which B 
is, in the second premiss, affirmed ;) and that, 
consequently, the first terra (A) is, in the coiv- 
elusion, predicated of the third C. 

Now to assert the validity of this process, 
now before us, is to state the very dictum we 
are treating of, with hardly even a verbal alter* 
ation : viz. 

1. Anything whatever, predicated of a whole 
class, 

2. Under which class something else is con- 
tained, 

3. May be predicated of that which is so 
contained. 
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The three members into which the maxim is 
here distributed, correspond to the three pro- 
positions of the syllogism to which they are in- 
tended respectively to apply. 

The advantage of substituting for the terms, 
in a regular syllogism, arbitrary unmeaning 
symbols, such as letters of the alphabet, is 
much the same as in mathematics : the reason- 
ing itself is then considered, by itself, clearly, 
and without any risk of our being misled by 
the truth or falsity of the conclusion ; which is, 
in fact, accidental and variable; the essential 
point being, as far as the argument is con- 
cerned, the connexion between the premises 
and the conclusion. We are thus enabled to 
embrace the general principle of all reasoning, 
and to perceive its applicability to an indefinite 
number of individual cases. That Aristotle, 
therefore, should have been accused of making- 
use of these symbols for the purpose of darken- 
ing his demonstrations, and that too by persons 
not unacquainted with geometry and algebra, 
is truly astonishing. If a geometer, instead of 
designating the four angles of a square by four 
letters, were to call them north, south, east, 
and west, he would not render the demonstra* 
tion of a theorem the easier; and the learner 
would be much more likely to be perplexed in 
the application of it. 

It belongs, then, exclusively to a syllogism, 
properly, so called, (i. e. a valid argument, so 
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stated that its conclusiveness is evident from 
the mere form of the expression,) that if let- 
ters, or any other unmeaning symbols, be sub- 
stituted for the several terms, the validity of 
the argument shall still be evident. When- 
ever this is not the case, the supposed argu- 
ment is either unsound and sophistical, or else 
may be reduced (without any alteration of its 
meaning) into the syllogistic form; in which 
form, the test just mentioned may be applied 
to it. 
Detection What is called an unsound or fallacious ar- 

of unsound , • . * l • u • 

arguments, gument, i. e. an apparent argument, which is, 
in reality, none, cannot, of course, be reduced 
into this form ; but when stated in the form 
most nearly approaching to this that is possi- 
ble, its fallaciousness becomes more evident, 
from its nonconformity to the foregoing rule : 
e. g. " whoever is capable of deliberate crime 
is responsible; an infant is not capable of de- 
liberate crime; therefore, an infant is not re- 
sponsible :" here the term " responsible " is 
affirmed universally of " those capable of deli- 
berate crime ;" it might, therefore, according 
to Aristotle's dictum, have been affirmed of 
anything contained under that class ; but in 
the instance before ud* nothing is mentioned 
as contained under that class; only the term 
" infant" is excluded from that class ; and 
though what is affirmed of a whole class may 
be affirmed of anything that is contained un- 
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der it, there is no ground for supposing that it 
may be denied of whatever is not so contained ; 
for it is evidently possible that it may be appli- 
cable to a whole class and to something else 
besides : to say, e. g. that all trees are vegeta- 
bles, does not imply that nothing else is a vege- 
table. Nor, when it is said, that all who are 
capable of deliberate crime are responsible, 
does this imply, that no others are responsible; 
for though, this may be very true, it has not 
been asserted in the premiss before us ; and in 
the analysis, of an argument, we are to discard 
all consideration of. what migJd be asserted; 
contemplating only. what actually is laid down 
in the premises. It is evident, therefore, that 
such an apparent argument as the above does 
not comply with the rule laid down, nor can be 
so stated as to comply with it, and is conse- 
quently invalid. 

Again, in this instance, " food is necessary 
to life; corn is food; therefore, corn is neces- 
sary to life :" the term " necessary to life" is 
affirmed of food, but not universally ; for it is 
not said of every kind of food: the meaning of 
the assertion being manifestly that some food 
is necessary to life : here again, therefore y the 
rule has not been complied with, since that 
which has been predicated, (i. e. affirmed or 
denied,) not of the whole, but of a part only of 
a certain class, cannot be, on that ground, pre- 
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dicated of any thing whatever which is contained 
under that class. 

§5. 

The fallacy in this last case is, what is 
usually described in logical language as con- 
sisting in the " non-distribution of the middle 
term :" i. e. its not being employed to denote 
all the objects to which it is applicable. In 
order to understand this phrase, it is necessary 
to observe, that a proposition being an expres- 
sion in which one thing is affirmed or denied of 
another; e. g. " A is B," both that of which 
something is said, and that which is said of it, 
(i. e. both A and B,) are called " terms," from 
their being (in their nature) the extremes or 
boundaries of the proposition ; and there are, 
of course, two, and but two, terms in a propo- 
sition; (though it may so happen that either of 
them may consist either of one word, or of 
several;) and a term is said to be "distri- 
Distribution buted," when it is taken universally, so as to 
o terms. s ^ an( j f or everything it is capable of being 
applied to ; and consequently " undistributed," 
when it stands for a portion only of the things 
signified by it : thus, " all food," or every kind 
of food, are expressions which imply the dis- 
tribution of the term " food ;" " some food" 
would imply its non-distribution : and it is also 
to be observed, that the term of which, in one 
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premiss, something is affirmed or denied, and 
to which, in the other premiss, something else 
is referred as contained in it, is called the 
" middle" term in the syllogism, as standing 
between the other two, (viz. the two terms of 
the conclusion,) and being the medium of 
proof. Now it is plain, that if in each premiss 
a part only of this middle term is employed, 
i. e. if it be not at all distributed, no conclu- 
sion can be drawn. Hence, if, in the example 
formerly adduced, it had been merely stated 
that "something" (not "whatever" or "every- 
thing") " which exhibits marks of design, is the 
work of an intelligent author," it would not 
have followed, from the world's exhibiting 
marks of design, that that is the work of an in- 
telligent author. 

It is to be observed also, that the words 
" all" and " every," which mark the distribu- 
tion of a term, and " some," which marks its 
non-distribution, are not always expressed : 
they are frequently understood, and left to be 
supplied by the context ; e. g. " food is neces- 
sary:" viz. "some food;" "man is mortal;" 
viz. " every man." Propositions thus expressed 
are called by logicians " indefinite" because it 
is left undetermined by the form of the ex- 
pression whether the " subject" (the term of 
which something is affirmed or denied being 
called the " subject" of the proposition, and 
that which is said of it, the " predicate") be 
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distributed or not. Nevertheless, it is plain, 
that in every proposition the subject either is, 
or is not, distributed, though it be not declared 
whether it is or not; consequently, every pro- 
position, whether expressed indefinitely or not, 
nkust be either " universal" or " particular ;" 
those being called universal, in which the pre- 
dicate is said of the whole of the subject ; (or, 
in other words, where the subject is distri- 
buted ;) and those particular, in which it is 
said only of a part of the subject: e. g. "All 
men are sinful," is universal'; "some men are 
sinful,'* particular : and this division of propo- 
sitions is, in logical language, said to be ac- 
cording to their " quantity" 
Quantity But the distribution of non-distribution of 
and quality ^ p rec [icate is entirely independent of the 
tions. quantity of the proposition ; nor are the signs 

" all" and " some" ever affixed to the predi- 
cate; because its distribution depends upon, 
and is indicated by, the " quality" b( the pro- 
position ; i. e. its' being affirmative or negative; 
it being a universal rule, that the predicate of 
a negative proposition is distributed, add of an 
affirmative, undistributed*. The reason of this 



h The learner may perhaps be startled at being told, that the 
predicate of an affirmative is never distributed ; especially as 
Aldrich has admitted that accidentally this may take place ; as 
in such a proposition as " all equilateral triangles are equian- 
gular ;" but this is not accurate : he might have said, that in 
such a proposition as the above the predicate is distributable, 
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may easily be understood, by considering that 
a term which stands for a whole class may be 
applied to (i. e. affirmed of) anything that is 
comprehended under that class, though the 
term of which it is thus affirmed may be of 
much narrower extent than that other, and 
may, therefore, be far from coinciding with the 
whole of it : thus it may be said with truth, 
that " the negroes are uncivilized," though the 
term " uncivilized" be of much wider extent 
than " negroes," comprehending, besides them, 
hottentots, etc. ; so that it would not be allow- 
able to assert, that " all who are uncivilized 
are negroes :" it is evident, therefore, that it is 
apart only of the term "uncivilized" that has 
been affirmed of "negroes:" and the same 
reasoning applies to every affirmative proposi- 
tion ; for though it may so happen that the 
subject and predicate coincide, i. e. are of 
equal extent, as, e. g. "all men are rational 
animals;" "all equilateral triangles are equi- 
angular ;" (it being equally true, that " all ra- 
tional animals are men, and that all equiangular 
triangles are equilateral ;") yet this is not im- 
plied by the form of the expression ; since it 
would be no less true, that "all men are ra- 

but not that it is actually distributed t i. e. it so happens that 
" all equiangular triangles are equilateral ;" but this is not im- 
plied in the previous assertion ; and the point to be considered 
is, not what might be said with truth, but what actually has been 
said. 

D 
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tional animals/' even if there were other rational 
animals besides man. 

It is plain, therefore, that if any part of the 
predicate is applicable to the subject, it may be 
affirmed, and, of course, cannot be denied, of 
that subject ; and consequently, when the pre- 
dicate is denied of the subject, it is implied that 
no part of that predicate is applicable to that 
subject ; i. e. that the whole of the predicate is 
denied of the subject: for to say, e. g. that 
" no beasts of prey ruminate," implies that 
beasts of prey are excluded from the whole 
class of ruminant animals, and, consequently, 
that " no ruminant animals are beasts of prey." 
And hence results the above-mentioned rule, 
that the distribution of the predicate is implied 
in negative propositions, and its non-distribu- 
tion in affirmatives. 

It is to-be remembered, therefore, that it is 
not sufficient for the middle term to occur in a 
universal proposition; since if that proposition 
be an affirmative, and the middle term be the 
predicate of it, it will not be distributed : e. g. 
if in the example formerly given it had been 
merely asserted, that " all the works of an in- 
telligent author show marks of design," and 
that " the universe shows marks of design," 
nothing could have been proved ; since, though 
both these propositions are universal, the mid- 
dle term is made the predicate in each, and 
both are affirmative ; and accordingly, the rule 
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of Aristotle is not here complied with; since 
the term " work of an intelligent author," which 
is to be proved applicable to u the universe," 
would not have been affirmed of the middle 
term, (" what shows marks of design/') under 
which "universe" is contained; but the middle 
term, on the contrary, would have been affirmed 
of it. 

If, however, one of the premises be nega- 
tive, the middle term may then be made the 
predicate of that, and will thus, according to 
the above remark, be distributed : e. g. " no 
ruminant animals are predacious; the lion is 
predacious ; therefore, the lion is not rumi- 
nant :" this is a valid syllogism ; and the mid- 
dle term (predacious) is distributed by being 
made the predicate of a negative proposition. 
The form, indeed, of the syllogism is not that 
prescribed by the dictum of Aristotle, but it 
may easily be reduced to that form, by stating 
the first proposition thus : " no predacious ani- 
mals are ruminant;" which is manifestly im- 
plied (as was above remarked) in the assertion 
that " no ruminant animals are predacious." 
The syllogism will thus appear in the form to 
which the dictum applies. 

It is not every argument, indeed, that can 
be reduced to this form by so short and simple 
an alteration as in the case before us : a longer 
aiid more complex process will often be re- 
quired ; and rules will hereafter be laid down 

J>2 
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to facilitate this process in certain cases: but 
there is no sound argument but what can be 
reduced into this form, without at all departing 
from the real meaning and drift of it ; and the 
form will be found (though more prolix than is 
needed for ordinary use) the most perspicuous 
in which an argument can be exhibited. 

All reasoning whatever, then, rests on the 
one simple principle laid down by Aristotle, 
that " what is predicated, either affirmatively 
or negatively, of a term distributed, may be 
predicated in like manner (i. e. affirmatively or 
negatively) of anything contained under that 
term." So that when our object is to prove 
any proposition, i. e. to show that one term 
may rightly be affirmed or denied of another, 
the process which really takes place in our 
minds is, that we refer that term (of which the 
other is to be thus predicated) to some class 
(i. e. middle term) of which that other may be 
affirmed, or denied, as the case may be. What- 
ever the subject-matter of an argument may 
be, the reasoning itself, considered by itself, 
is in every case the same process ; and if the 
writers against logio had kept this in mind, 
they would have been feautious of expressing 
their contempt of what they call " syllogistic 
reasoning,*' which is, in truth, all reasoning; 
and instead of ridiculing Aristotle's principle 
for its obviousness and simplicity, would have 
perceived that these are, in fact, its highest 
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praise : the easiest, shortest, and most evident 
theory, provided it answer the purpose of ex- 
planation, being ever the best. 

§6. 

If we conceive an inquirer to have reached, 
in his investigation of the theory of reasoning, 
the point to which we have now arrived, a 
question which would be likely next to engage 
his attention, is that of predication ; i. e. since 
in reasoning we are to find a middle term, 
which may be predicated affirmatively of the 
subject in question, we are led to inquire what 
terms may be affirmed, and what denied, of 
what others. 

It is evident that proper names, or any other Common 
terms, which denote each but a single indivi- ^" Dgular 
dual, as " Caesar," " the Thames," " the con- 
queror of Pompey," " this river," (hence called 
in logic " singular terms,") cannot be affirmed 
of anything besides themselves, and are there- 
fore to be denied of anything else : we may 
say, " this river is the Thames," or " Caesar 
was the conqueror of Pompey ;" but we cannot 
say of anything else that it is the Thames. 

On the other hand, those terms which are 
called " common," as denoting any one indivi- 
dual of a whole class, as " river," " conqueror," 
may, of course, be affirmed of any, or all that be- 
long to that class: as, " the Thames is a river;*' 
V the Rhine and the Danube are rivers." 

i>3 
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Common terms, therefore, are called " pre- 
dicates," (viz. affirmatively predicable,) from 
their capability of being affirmed of others : a 
singular term, on the contrary, may be the sub- 
ject of a proposition, but never the predicate, 
unless it be of a negative proposition ; (as, e. g, 
the first-born of Isaac was not Jacob ;) or, un- 
less the subject and predicate be only two ex- 
pressions for the same individual object ; as in 
some of the above instances. 
Abstraction The process by which the mind arrives at the 
raiization". no ^ ons expressed by these " common" (or, in 
popular language, " general") terms, is properly 
called generalization ; though it is usually (and 
truly) said to be the business of abstraction; 
for generalization is one of the purposes to 
which abstraction is applied: when we draw 
off, and contemplate separately, any part of an 
object presented to the mind, disregarding the 
rest of it, we are said to abstract that part. 
Thus a person might, when a rose was before 
his eyes or mind, make the scent a distinct ob- 
ject of attention, laying aside all thought of the 
colour, form, etc.; and thus, even though it 
were the only rose he had ever met with, he 
would be employing the faculty of abstraction ; 
but if, in contemplating several objects, and find* 
ing that they agree in certain points, we abstract 
the circumstances of agreement, disregarding 
the differences, and give to all and each of 
these objects a name applicable to them in re- 
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spect of this agreement, i. e. a common name, 
(as " rose/') we are then said to generalize. 
Abstraction, therefore, does not necessarily 
imply generalization, though generalization im- 
plies abstraction. 

Much needless difficulty has been raised re- 
specting the results of this process ; many hay- 
ing contended, and perhaps more having taken 
for granted, that there must be some really ex- 
isting thing 1 , corresponding to each of these 
general or common terms, and of which such 
term is the name, standing for and representing 
it ; e. g. that as there is a really existing being 
corresponding to the proper name ^Etna, and 
signified by it, so the common term " moun- 
tain," must have some one really existing thing 
corresponding to it, and, of course, distinct from 
each individual mountain, (since the term is 
not singular, but common,) yet existing in each, 
since the term is applicable to each of them. 
" When many different men," it is said, " are 
at the same time thinking or speaking about a 
mountain, i. e. not any particular one, but a 
mountain generally, their minds must be all 
employed on something; which must also be 
one thing, and not several, and yet cannot be 
any one individual :" and hence a vast train of 
mystical disquisitions about ideas, etc. has 
arisen, which are, at best, nugatory, and tend 

1 See the subjoined Dissertation, ch. y. 
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to obscure our view of the process whioh actu- 
ally takes place in the mind. 

The fact is, the notion expressed by a com- 
mon term is merely an inadequate (or incom- 
plete) notion of an individual ; and from the 
very circumstance of its inadequacy, it will 
apply equally well to any one of several indivi- 
duals : e. g. if I omit the mention and the con- 
sideration of every circumstance which distin- 
guishes iEtna from any other mountain, I then 
form a notion (expressed by the common term 
mountain) which inadequately designates iEtna, 
(i. e. which does not imply any of its peculiari- 
ties,) and is equally applicable to any one of 
several other individuals. 

Generalization, it is plain, may be indefi- 
nitely extended by a further abstraction applied 
to common terms : e. g. as by abstraction from 
the term Socrates we obtain the common term 
" philosopher ;" so from " philosopher/' by a 
similar process, we arrive at the more general 
term " man ;" from " man," we advance to 
" animal," etc. 

The employment of this faculty at pleasure 
has been regarded, and perhaps with good rea- 
son, as the characteristic distinction of the hu- 
lhan mind from that of the brutes. We are 
thus enabled not only to separate, and consider 
singly, one part of an object presented to the 
mind, but also to fix arbitrarily upon whatever 
part we please, according as may suit the pur- 



* 
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pose we happen to have in view : e. g. any in- 
dividual person to whom we may direct our at- 
tention, may be considered either in a political 
point of view, and accordingly referred to the 
class of merchant, farmer, lawyer, etc. as the 
case may be; or physiologically, as negro, or 
white man ; or theologically, as pagan or chris- 
tian, papist or protestant ; or geographically, as 
European, American, etc. And so, in respect 
of anything else that may be the subject of our 
reasoning : we arbitrarily fix upon and abstract 
that point which is essential to the purpose in 
hand; so that the same object may be referred 
to various different classes, according to the 
occasion. Not, of course, that we are allowed 
to refer anything to a class to which it does 
not really belong; which would be pretending 
to abstract from it something that was no part 
of it ; but that we arbitrarily fix on any part of 
it which we choose to abstract from the rest. 
It is important to notice this, because men are 
often disposed to consider each object as really 
and properly belonging to some one class aIone k , 
from their having been accustomed, in the 
course of their own pursuits, to consider, in 
one point of view only, things which may with 
equal propriety be considered in other points 
of view also : i. e. referred to various classes, 
(or predicates.) And this is that which chiefly 

k See the subjoined Dissertation, ch, v. 
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constitutes what is called narrowness of mind : 
e. g. a mere botanist might be astonished at 
bearing such plants as clover and lucerne in- 
cluded, in the language of a farmer, under the 
term " grasses/' which he has been accustomed 
to limit to a tribe of plants widely different in 
all botanical characteristics ; and the mere far- 
mer might be no less surprised to find the trou- 
Different blesome " weed," (as he has been accustomed 

modes of 

classifica- to call it,) known by the name of couch grass, 
tlon * and which he has been used to class with net- 

tles and thistles, to which it has no botanical 
affinity, ranked by the botanist as a species of 
wheat, {triticum repens.) And yet neither of 
these classifications is in itself erroneous or ir- 
rational ; though it would be absurd in a bota- 
nical treatise to class plants according to their 
agricultural use ; or in an agricultural treatise, 
according to the structure of their flowers. 

The utility of these considerations, with a 
view to the present subject, will be readily es- 
timated, by recurring to the account which has 
been already given of the process of reasoning; 
the analysis of which shows, that it consists in 
referring the term we are speaking of to some 
class, viz. a middle term ; which term, again, is 
referred to or excluded from (as the case may 
be) another class, viz. the term which we wish 
to affirm or deny of the subject of the conclu- 
sion. So that the quality of our reasoning, in 
any case, must depend in our being able, cor- 
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rectly, clearly, and promptly, to abstract from 
the subject in question that which may furnish 
a middle term suitable to the occasion. 

The imperfect and irregular sketch which 
has here been attempted, of the logical system, 
may suffice (even though some parts of it 
should not be at once fully understood by those 
who are entirely strangers to the study) to 
point out the general drift and purpose of the 
science, and to render the details of it both 
more interesting and more intelligible. The 
analytical form which has here been adopted, 
is, generally speaking, the best suited for intro- 
ducing any science in the plainest and most in- 
teresting form; though the synthetical, which 
will henceforth be employed, is the most regu- 
lar, and the most compendious form for storing 
it up in the memory. 



Chapter II. 
SYNTHETICAL COMPENDIUM. 

Part I. — Of the Operations of the Mind and 

of Terms. 

Operations There are three operations of the mind 
of the mind. w j,; c [j are concerned in argument: 1st. Simple 

Apprehension; 2d. Judgment; 3d. Discourse, 
or Reasoning*. 
Simple ap- 1st. Simple apprehension is the notion (or 

prehension. A «\i? t_ # a • *i_ • j i 

conception) of any object in the mind, analo- 
gous to the perception of the senses. It is 
either incomplex or complex : incomplex ap- 
prehension is of one object, or of several with- 
out any relation being perceived between them, 
as of " a man," " a horse," " cards :" complex is 

• Logical writers have in general begun by laying down, that 
there are, in all, three operations of the mind : (in unioermm 
tres :) an assertion by no means incontrovertible, and which, if 
admitted, is nothing to the present purpose : our business is 
with argumentation, and the operations of the mind implied in 
that ; what others there may be, or whether any, are irrelevant 
questions. 

The opening of a treatise with a statement respecting the 
operations of the mind universally, tends to foster the prevailing 
error (from which probably the minds of the writers were not 
exempt) of supposing that logic professes to teach "the use of 
the mental faculties in general:" — the " right use of reason," 
according to Watts. 
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of several with such a relation, as of " a man 
on horseback/' " a pack of cards." 

2d. Judgment is the comparing together in Judgment 
the mind two of the notions (or ideas) which 
are the objects of apprehension* whether com- 
plex or incomplex, and pronouncing that they 
agree or disagree with each other ; (or that one 
of them belongs or does not belong to the 
other.) Judgment, therefore, is either affirma- 
tive or negative* 

3d. Reasoning, (or discourse) is the act of Discourse, 
proceeding from one judgment to another 
founded upon it, (or the result of it.) 

§2. 

Language affords the signs by which these Language, 
operations of the mind are expressed and com- 
municated. An act of apprehension expressed 
in language, is called a term; an act of judg- 
ment, a proposition ; an act of reasoning, an 
argument; (which, when regularly expressed, 
is a syllogism ;) as, e. g. 

Every dispensation of Providence is beneficial ; 
Afflictions are dispensations of Providence ; 
Therefore they are beneficial : 

is a syllogism; (the act of reasoning being in- 
dicated by the word "therefore ;") it consists 
of thre? propositions, each of which has (neces» 

E 
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sarily) two terms, as " beneficial," " dispensa- 
tions of Providence 5 ," etc. 
Terms. Language is employed for various purposes : 

tiont. e. g. the province of an historian is to convey 

Syllogisms, information ; of an orator, to persuade, etc. 
Logic is concerned with it only when employed 
for the purpose of reasoning, (i. e. in order to 
convince;) and whereas, in reasoning, terms are 
liable to be indistinct, (i. e. without any clear, 
determinate meaning,) propositions, to be false, 
and arguments, inconclusive, logic undertakes 
directly and completely to guard against this 
last defect, and, incidentally and in a certain 
degree, against the others, as far as can be 
done by the proper use of language: it is, 
therefore, (when regarded as an art c ,) '* the 



b In introducing the mention of language previously to the 
definition of logic, I have departed from established practice, in 
order that it may be clearly understood, that logic is entirely 
conversant about language: a truth which most writers on the 
subject, if indeed they were fully aware of it themselves, have 
certainly not taken due care to impress on their readers. Al- 
d rich's definition of logic, for instance, does not give any hint of 
this. 

c It is to be observed, however, that as a science is conversant 
about knowledge only, an art is the application of knowledge to 
practice: hence logic (as well as any other system of know- 
ledge) becomes, when applied to practice, an art ; while con- 
fined to the theory of reasoning, it is strictly a science : and it is 
as such that it occupies the higher place in point of dignity, 
since it professes to develope some of the most interesting and 
curious intellectual phenomena. It is surely strange, therefore, 
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art of employing language properly for the 
purpose of reasoning." Its importance no one 
can rightly estimate who has not long and at- 
tentively considered how much our thoughts 
are influenced by expressions, and how much 
error, perplexity, and labour are occasioned by 
a faulty use of language. * 

A syllogism being, as aforesaid, resolvable 
into three propositions, and each proposition 
containing two terms ; of these terms, that 
which is spoken of is called the subject.; that 
which is said of it, the predicate ; and these 
two are called the terms, (or extremes,) because, 
logically, the subject is placed Jirst, and the 
predicate last: and, in the middle, the copula, 
which indicates the act of judgment, as by it 
the predicate is affirmed or denied of the sub- 
ject. It must be either is or is not ; the sub- 
stantive verb being the only verb recognised 
by logic : all others are resolvable by means 
of the verb " to be," and a participle or adjec- 
tive ; e. g. " the Romans conquered :" the 
word conquered is both copula and predicate, 
being equivalent to " were (cop.) victorious" 
(pred. d ) 

to find in a treatise on logic, a distinct dissertation to prove that 
it is an art and not a science ! 

* It is proper to observe, that the copula, as such, has no 
relation to time; but expresses merely the agreement or disa- 
greement of two given terms : hence, if any other tense of the 
substantive verb, besides the present, is used, it is either to be 
understood as the same in sense, (the difference of tense being 

e2 
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§3. 

It is evident, that a term may consist either 
of one word or of several; and that it is not 
every word that is capable of being employed 
by itself as a term; e. g. adverbs, prepositions, 
etc, and also nouns in any other case besides 
the nominative. A noun may be by itself a 
term ; a verb (all except the substantive verb 
used as the copula) is resolvable into the co- 
pula and predicate, to which it is equivalent; 
and, indeed, is often so resolved in the mere 
rendering out of one language into another; 
as " ipse adest" " he is present/' It is to be 
observed, however, that under a verb," we do 
not include the infinitive, which is properly a 
noun-substantive, nor the participle, which is a 
noun-adjective. They are verbals; being re- 
lated to their respective verbs in respect of the 
things they signify; but not verbs, inasmuch as 
they differ entirely in their mode of significa- 
tion. It is worth observing, that an infinitive 
(though it often comes last in the sentence) is 
never the predicate, except when another infini- 
tive is the subject: e. g. 

regarded as a matter of grammatical convenience only;) or else, 
if the circumstance of time really do modify the sense of the whole 
proposition, so as to make the use of that tense an essential, then 
this circumstance is to be regarded as a part of one of the terms : 
44 at that time," or some such expression, being understood. 
Sometimes the substantive verb is both copula and predicate ; 
i, e. where existence only is predicated : e. g. Deus est. 
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* sub. pred. 



t \ t * 

— ji 



" I hope to succeed :" i. e. " to succeed is what I hope. 

It is to be observed also, that in English 
there are two infinitives, one in " ing t 9 *\ the 
same in sound and spelling as the participle 
present, from which, however, it should be 
carefully distinguished: e. g. "rising early is 
healthful," and " it is healthful to rise early," are 
equivalent. In this, and in many other cases, 
the English word |T serves as a representative 
of the subject when that is put last : e. a g. 

pred. sub. 

t \ t > 

" It is to be hoped that we shall succeed." 

An adjective (including participles) cannot, 
by itself, be made the subject of a proposition ; 
but is often employed as a predicate; as 
" Crassus was rich ;" though some choose to 
consider some substantive as understood in 
every such case, (e. g. rich man,) and conse- 
quently do not reckon adjectives among simple 
terms ; (i. e. words which are capable, singly, 
of being employed as terms.) This, however, 
is a question of no practical consequence.^ 

Of simple terms, then, (which are what the. simple 
first part of logic treats of,) there are many divi- 
sions f ; of which, however, one will be sufficient 

e Grammarians have produced much needless perplexity by 
speaking of the participle in " ing" being employed so and so; 
when it is manifest, that that very employment of the word con- 
stitutes it, to all intents and purposes, an infinitive, and not a 

participle. 

r The usual divisions of words, however, into univocal, equi- 
vocal, and analogous, and into words of thejirtt and ucond w- - 

k3 



terms. 
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and com 
mon terms. 
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for the present purpose; viz. into singular and 
common; because, though any term whatever 
may be a subject, none but a common term can 
be affirnjjatively predicated of several others. A 
Singular singular term stands for one individual, as " Cae- 
sar/' " the Thames;" (these, it is plain, cannot 
be said [or predicated] affirmatively of anything 
but themselves.) A common term stands for 
several individuals : i. e. can be applied to any 
of them, as comprehending them in its single 
signification; as " man," " river," " great 8h ." 
" The notions expressed by these common 
terms, we are enabled to form by the faculty 
of abstraction : for by it, in contemplating any 
object (or objects) we can attend exclusively 
to some particular circumstances belonging to 
it, [some certain parts of its nature, as it were,] 
and quite withhold our attention from the rest* 

tention, are not, strictly speaking, divisions of words, but divi- 
sions of the manner of employing them ; the tame word may be 
employed either univocally, equivocally, or analogously; either 
in the first intention or in the second. The ordinary logical 
treatises often occasion great perplexity to the learner, by not 
noticing this circumstance, but rather leading him to suppose 
the contrary. — See ch. in. § ik 

9 These individuals are called hs tignificates. 

h The learner is recommended to pass on to the Second Part of 
logic ; the intermediate matter, although not the least important 
in itself, having no application to the proper object of the trea- 
tise — the construction and tests of the syllogism. At least, it is 
only requisite to understand so much of the doctrine of abstrac- 
tion as explains the expression in Aristotle's dictum, that " what- 
ever is predicated of a term distributed, is predicated of every 
thing contained under it. All this portion of logic requires a 
distinct treatise, which might properly be learnt before the stu- 
dent enters upon syllogistic logic. 
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When, therefore, we are thus contemplating 
several individuals which resemble each other 
in some part of their nature, we can (by at- 
tending to that part alone, and not to those 
points in which they differ,) assign them one 
common name, which will express or stand for 
them merely as far as they all agree; and 
which, of course, will be applicable to all or 
any of them ; (which process is called general- Generaliza- 
ixation;) and each of these names is called a 
common term, from its belonging to them all 
alike; or a predicable, because it may be pre- Predicables. 
dicated affirmatively of them, or of any one. of 
them." 

" Generalization (as has been remarked) im- 
plies abstraction, but it is not the same thing ; 
for there may be abstraction without general- 
ization* when we are speaking of an individual, 
it is usually an abstract notion that we form ; 
e. g. suppose we are speaking of the present 
king of France ; he must actually be either at 
Paris or elsewhere ; sitting, standing, or in 
some other posture ; and in such and such a 
dress, etc. Yet many of these circumstances, 
(which are separable accidents (vide § 7.) and 
consequently,) which are regarded as non-essen- 
tial to the individual, are quite disregarded by 
us ; and we abstract from them what we con- 
sider as essential ; thus forming an abstract 
notion of the individual. Yet there is here no 
generalization." 
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§ 4. 

Species. " Whatever term can be affirmed of several 

things, must express either their whole essence, 
which is called the species; or a. part of their 
essence, (viz. either the material part, which is 
Genus. called the genus, or the formal and distinguish- 
Differentia, ing part, which is called differentia, or, in 
common discourse, characteristic,) or something 
joined to the essence ; whether necessarily, (i. e. 
to the whole species, or, in other words, univer- 
sally, to every individual of it,) which is called 
Property, a property; or contingently, (i. e. to some in- 
Accident. dividuals only of the species,) which is an ac- 
cident. 



Every predicable expresses either 



The whole essence 
of its subject : 
viz. Species 



universal 
but not 
peculiar 



or part of its 
essence 

i 

r" \ 

Genus — Difference 



Property 



[peculiar 
but not 
universal 11 ] 



universal 
and pe- 
culiar 



or something 

joined to its 

essence 



Accident 



t * 

inseparable — separable. 



h And, consequently, not correctly called a property, as is re- 
marked below ; but inserted here as having been usually reck- 
oned such by logical writers. They have also added a fourth 
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" It is evident from what has heen said, that 
the genus and difference put together make up 
the species : e. g. " rational" and '* animal" 
constitute " man ;" so that, in reality, the spe- 
cies contains the genus ; (i. e. implies it ;) and 
when the genus is called a whole, and is said 
to contain the species, this is only a metaphori- 
cal expression, signifying that it comprehends 
the species, in its own more extensive significa- 
tion : e. g. if I predicate of Caesar that he is an 
animal, I say the truth indeed, but not the 
whole truth ; for he is not only an animal, but a 
man ; so that " man" is a more full and com- 
plete expression than " animal ;" which for the 
same reason is more extensive, as it contains, 
(or rather comprehends,) and may be predicated 
of, several other species, viz, " beast," " bird," 

kind of property ; viz. that which is peculiar to a species, and 
belongs to every individual of it, but not at every time. But this 
is, in fact, a contradiction ; since whatever does not always be- 
long to a species, does not belong to it universally. It is through 
the ambiguity of words that they have fallen into this confusion 
of thought ; e. g. the example commonly given is, " homini ca- r 

nescere," " to become grey" being, they say, (though it is not,) 
peculiar to man, and belonging to every individual, though not 
always, but only in old age, etc. Now, if by " canescere" be 
meant the very circumstance of becoming grey, this manifestly 
does not belong to every man : if, again, it be meant to signify 
the liability to become grey hereafter, this does belong always 
to man. And the same in other instances. Indeed the very 
proprium fixed on by Aldrich, " risibility," is nearly parallel to 
the above. Man is always " capable of laughing ;" but he is not 
" capable of laughing always" 
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etc. Id the same manner the name of a species 
is a more extensive, but less full and complete 
term than that of an individual; (viz. a singular 
term ;) since the species may be predicated of 
each of these. [Note, that genus and species 
are commonly said to be predicated in quid (t/) 
(i. e. to answer to the question " what ?" as, 
" what is Caesar ?" Answer, " a man ;" " what 
is a man V Answer, *' an animal/') Differ- 
ence, in " quale quid; 99 (*©wv t*) property and 
accident in quale (vow.)]" 

§5. 

Subaltern " A genus, which is also a species, is called a 
»pedc" d subaltern genus or species ; as " bird," which is 
the genus of " pigeon," (i. e. of which " pigeon" 
is a species,) is itself a species of " animal." 
A genus which is not considered as a species 
of anything, is called summum (the highest) 
genus ; a, species which is not considered as a 
genus of anything, i. e. is regarded as contain- 
ing under it only individuals, is called infima 
(the lowest) species. 

" When I say of a magnet, that it is "a 
kind of iron ore," that is called its proximum 
genus, because it is the closest (or lowest) ge- 
nus that can be predicated of it: "mineral" is 
its more remote genus. 

" When I say that the differentia of a mag- 
net is its " attracting iron," and that its pro- 
perty is "polarity," these are called respect- 
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ively a specific difference and property; be- 
cause magnet is an infima species (i. e. only a 
species/') 

" When I say that the differentia of iron 
ore is its " containing iron" and its property 
€t being attracted by the magnet" these are 
called respectively, a generic difference and 
property, because iron ore is a subaltern spe- 
cies or genus, being both the genus of magnet, 
and a species of mineral. 

"That is the most strictly called a property, 
which belongs to the whole of a species, and to 
that species alone; as polarity to the magnet, 
-[And such a property it is often hard to distin- 
guish from the differentia; but whatever you 
consider as the most essential to the nature of a 
species, with respect to the matter you are en- 
gaged in, you must call the differentia; as 
" rationality" to " man ;" and whatever you 
consider as rather an accompaniment (or result) 
of that difference, you must call the property; 
as the " use of speech" seems to be a result of 
rationality.] But very many properties which 
belong to the whole of a species are not pecu- 
liar to it ; as, " to breathe air" belongs to every 
man, but not to man alone ; and it is, therefore, 
strictly speaking, not so much a property of 
the species " man," as of the higher, i. e. more 
comprehensive, species, which is the genus of 
that, viz. of " land animal." Other properties, 
as some logicians call them, are peculiar to a 
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species, but do not belong to the whole of it : 
e. g. man alone can be a poet, but it is not 
every man that is so. These, however, are 
more commonly and more properly reckoned 
as accidents* 
Accidents " For that is most properly called an acci- 
amHnse! dent, which may be absent or present, the es- 
parabie. sence of the species continuing the same ; as, 
for a man to be " walking" or a " native of 
Paris ;" of these two examples, the former is 
what logicians call a separable accident, be- 
cause it may be separated from the individual: 
(e. g. he may sit down :) the latter is an inse- 
parable accident, being not separable from the 
individual, (i. e. he who is a native of Paris 
can never be. otherwise ;) " from the indivi- 
dual," I say, because every accident must be 
separable from the species, else it would be a 
property 1 . 

" Let it here be observed, that both the 

1 This seems to me a clearer and more correct description of 
the two kinds of accident than the one given by Aldrich ; viz. 
that a separable accident may be actually separated, and an in- 
separable, only in thought, " ut Mantuanum esse, a Virgilio." 
For surely "to be the author of the JEneid" was another inse- 
parable accident of the same individual ; " to be a Roman citi- 
zen" another ; and " to live in the days of Augustus" another : 
now can we in thought separate all these things from the es- 
sence of that individual ? To do so would be to form the idea of 
a different individual. We can indeed conceive a man, and 
one who might chance to bear the name of Virgil, without any 
of these accidents 5 bat then it would plainly not be the same 
man. 
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general name " predicable," and each of the 
classes of predicables, (viz. genus, species, etc.) 
are relative; i. e. we cannot say what predic- 
able any term is, or whether it is any at all, 
unless it be specified of what it is to be predi- 
cated : e. g. the term " red" would be consi- 
dered a genus, in relation to the terms " pink," 
" scarlet," etc. it might be regarded as the 
differentia, in relation to " red rose ;" — as a 
property of " blood ;" — as an accident of " a 
house," etc. 

" And universally, H is to be steadily kept 
in mind, that no " common terms" have, as the 
names of individuals have, any real thing ex- 
isting in nature corresponding to them (r<fte <n, 
as Aristotle expresses it, though he has been 
represented as the champion of the opposite 
opinion : vide Categ. c. 3.) but that each of 
them is merely a name denoting a certain in- 
adequate notion which our minds have formed 
of an individual, and which, consequently, not 
including anything wherein that individual dif- 
fers from certain others, is applicable equally 
well to all or any of them : thus " man" de- 
notes no real thing (as the sect of the realists 
maintained) distinct from each individual, but 
merely any man, viewed inadequately, i. e. so 
as to omit and abstract from, all that is pecu- 
liar to each individual; by which means the 
term becomes applicable alike to any one of 
several individuals, or (in the plural) to several 

F 
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Different 
modes of 
classifica- 
tion. 



Division* 



together ; and we arbitrarily fix on the circum- 
stance which we thus choose to abstract and 
consider separately, disregarding all the rest ; 
so that the same individual may thus be re- 
ferred to any of several different species, and 
the same species to several genera, as suits our 
purpose. Thus it suits the farmer's purpose 
to. class his cattle with his ploughs, carts, and 
other possessions, under the name of " stock:" 
the naturalist, suitably to his purpose, classes 
them as " quadrupeds? which term would in- 
clude wolves, deer, etc. which to the farmer 
would be a most improper classification: the 
commissary, again, would class them with corn, 
cheese, fish, etc. as "provision" That which 
is most essential in one view, being subordinate 
in another, 

§6. 

" An individual is so called because it is in* 
capable of logical division; which is a meta- 
phorical expression to signify " the distinct 
(i. e. separate) enumeration of several things 
signified by one common name." This opera- 
tion is directly opposite to generalization, 
(which is performed by means of abstraction ;) 
for as in that you lay aside the differences by 
which several things are distinguished, so as to 
call them all by one common name; so, in divi- 
sion, you addon the differences, so as to enu- 
merate them by their several particular names. 
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Thus, « mitral" is said to be divided into 
" Sto ° es ! met * 18 '" <*<>' ; and metals again into 

gold, iron/' etc.; and these are called the 
parts (or members) of the division. 

"The rules for division are three: 1st. each 
of the parts, or any of them short of all, must 
contain less (i. e. have a narrower signification) 
than the thing divided. 2d. All the parts to- 
gether must be exactly equal to the thing di- 
vided ; (therefore we must be careful to ascer- 
tain that the summum genus may be predicated 
of every term placed under it, and of nothing 
else.) 3d. The parts or members must be op- 
posed; i. e. most not be contained in one an- 
other : e. g. if you were to divide " book" into 
"poetical, historical, folio, quarto, French, 
Latin," etc. the members would be contained 
in each other; for a French book may be a 
quarto, and a quarto French, etc. You must 
be careful, therefore, to keep in mind the prin- 
ciple of division with which you set out : e. g. 
whether you begin dividing books according to 
their matter, their language, or their sine, etc. 
all these being so many cross divisions. And 
when anything is capable (as in the above in- 
stance) of being divided in several different 
ways, we are not to reckon one of these as the 
true, or real, or right one, without specifying 
what the object is which we have in view : for 
one mode of dividing may be the- most suitable 
for one purpose, and another for another; as, 

*2 
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e. g. one of the above modes of dividing books 
would be the most suitable to a bookbinder; 
another in a philosophical, and the other in a 
philological view. 

" It must be carefully remembered, that the 
word " division/' as employed in logic, is, as 
has been observed already, metaphorical; for 
to divide, means, originally and properly, to 
separate the component parts of anything ; 
each of which is, of course, absolutely less than 
the whole : e. g. a tree (i. e. any individual 
tree) might be divided " physically," as it is 
called, into root, trunk, branches, leaves, etc. 
Now it cannot be said that a root or a leaf is a 
tree : whereas in a logical division each of the 
members is, in reality, more than the whole: 
e. g. if you divide tree (i. e. the genus, tree J 
into oak, elm, ash, etc. we may say of the oak, 
or of any individual oak, that " it is a tree ;" 
for by the very word " oak," we express not 
only the general notion of a tree, but more, viz, 
the peculiar characteristic (i. e. difference) of 
that kind of tree. 

" It is plain, then, that it is logically only, 
i. e. in our mode of speaking, that a genus is 
said to contain (or rather comprehend) its spe- 
cies ; while metaphysically, i. e. in our concep- 
tions, a species contains, i. e. implies, its genus, 

" Care must be taken not to confound a 
physical division with a logical; against which 
a caution is given under Rule 1, p. 51. 
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§7. 

" Definition is another metaphorical word, Definition, 
-which literally signifies, " laying down a boun- 
dary ;" and is used in logic to signify " an ex- 
pression which explains any term, so as to 
separate it from everything else," as a boun- 
dary separates fields. A nominal definition 
(such as are those usually found in a dictionary 
of one's own language) explains only the mean- 
ing of the term, by giving some equivalent ex- 
pression, which may happen to be better known. 
Thus you might define a " term/' that which 
forms one of the extremes or boundaries of a 
" proposition ;" and a " predicable," that which 
may be predicated ; " decalogue," " ten com- 
mandments ;" " telescope," an instrument for 
viewing distant objects, etc. A real definition 
is one which explains and unfolds the nature 
of the thing; and each of these kinds of defini- 
tion is either accidental or essential. An es- 
sential definition assigns (or lays down) the con- 
stituent parts of the essence (or nature.) An 
accidental definition (which is commonly called 
a description) assigns the circumstances be- 
longing to the essence, viz. properties and ac- - 
cidents; (e. g. causes, effects, etc.) thus, " man" 
may be described as " an animal that uses fire 
to dress his food," etc. [And here note, that Two divi- 

• i . 7 • • a. a* sions of de- 

ID describing a species, you cannot mention fiction. 

anything which is strictly an accident, because, 

f3 
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if it does not belong to the whole of the spe- 
cies, it cannot define it : in describing an indi- 
vidual, on the contrary, you enumerate the 
accidents, because by them it is that one indi- 
vidual differs from another; and in this case 
you add the species: e. g. " Philip was a man 
of Macedon, who subdued Greece/' etc. In- 
dividuals, it is evident, can be defined in this 
way alone.] 

" Lastly, the essential definition is divided 
into physical (i. e. natural) and logical or meta- 
physical: the physical definition lays down the 
reed parts of the essence which are actually 
separable ; the logical lays down the ideal 
parts of it, which cannot be separated except 
in the mind: thus, a plant would be defined 
physically, by enumerating the leaves, stalks, 
roots, etc. of which it is composed : logically, 
it would be defined " an organized being, des- 
titute of sensation ;" the former of these ex- 
pressions denoting the genus, the latter the 
difference ; for a logical definition must always 
consist of the genus and differentia, which are 
the parts of which logic considers everything 
as consisting, and which evidently are separa- 
ble in the mind alone. Thus " man" is defined 
" a rational animal," etc. So also a " proposi- 
tion" might be defined, physically, " a subject 
and predicate combined by a copula;" the 
parts here enumerated being actually separa- 
ble ; but logically it would be defined " a sen- 
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tence which affirms or denies ;" and these two 
parts of the essence of a proposition (which 
are the genus and differentia of it) can be se- 
parated in the mind only. And note, that the 
difference is not always one quality, but is fre- 
quently compounded of several together, no one 
of which would alone suffice. 

" Definitions are divided into nominal and 
real, according to the object accomplished by 
them ; whether to explain merely the meaning 
of the word, or the nature of the thing : on 
the other hand, they are divided into acciden- 
tal, physical, and logical, according to the 
means employed by each for accomplishing their 
respective objects; whether it be the enumera- 
tion of attributes, or of the physical, or the 
metaphysical parts of the essence. These, 
therefore, are evidently two cross divisions. In 
this place we are concerned with nominal defi- 
nitions only, (except, indeed, of logical terms k ,) 
because all that is requisite for the purposes of 
reasoning (which is the proper province of 
logic) is, that a term shall not be used in dif- 
ferent senses: a real definition of anything 
belongs to the science or system which is em- 
ployed about that thing. It is to be noted, that 
in mathematics the uominal and real definition 

b The definitions of logical terms, as of all terms of science 
strictly so called, are at once nominal and real ; the meaning of 
the word, and the nature of the thing, being in this case the very 
same. See Diss. ch. ii. $ 3. 
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exactly coincide ; the meaning of the word, and 
the nature of the thing, being exactly the same. 
This holds good also with respect to logical 
terms, most legal, and many ethical terms. * 

" It is scarcely credible how much confu- 
sion has arisen from the ignorance of these dis- 
tinctions, which has prevailed among logical 
writers 1 . 

"The principal rules for definition are three; 
viz. 1st. The definition must be adequate; i. e. 
neither too extensive nor too narrow for the 
thing defined: e. g. to define "fish," "an ani- 
mal that lives in the water," would be too ex- 
tensive, because many insects, etc. live in the 
water ; to define it, " an animal that has an air- 
bladder," would be too narrow ; because many 
fish are without any. 

2d. " The definition must be in itself plainer 
than the thing defined, else it would not ex- 
plain* it; I say " in itself," (i. e. generally,) 
because, to some particular person, the term 
defined may happen to be even more familiar 

1 In ch. ii. § 3. of the concluding dissertation, the doctrine 
here laid down will be more fully developed. 

Aldrich having given as an instance of a nominal definition 
the absurd one of " homo, qui ex humo," has led some to con- 
elude that the nominal definition must be founded on the etymo* 
logy ; or at least that such was his meaning ; but that it was 
not, is sufficiently plain from the circumstance that Wall is (from 
whose work his is almost entirely abridged) expressly says the 
contrary. Be this as it may, however, it is plain that the ety- 
mology of a term has nothing to do with any logical considera- 
tion of it. See note to $ 8. of ch. iii. 
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and better understood than the language of the 

definition. 

3d. " It must be couched in a convenient 
number of appropriate words, (if such can be 
found suitable for the purpose,) for figurative 
words, (which are opposed to appropriate,) are 
apt to produce ambiguity or indistinctness ; too 
great brevity may occasion obscurity ; and too 
great prolixity, confusion? 



Part II. — Of Propositions. 



§1. 



The second part of logic treats of the propo- 
sition ; which is, " Judgment expressed in 

words? 

A proposition is defined logically " a sen- Definition 

tence indicative/ 9 i. e. affirming „or denying ; t io £° posi " 
(this excludes commands and questions.) " Sen- 
tence" being the genus, and a indicative" the 
difference, this definition expresses the whole 
essence ; and it relates entirely to the words 
of a proposition. With regard to the matter, 
its property is, to be true or false. Hence it 
must not be ambiguous, (for that which has 
more than one meaning, is, in reality, several 
propositions,) nor imperfect, nor ungrammar 
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tical, for such an expression has no meaning 
at all. 
Divisions of Since the substance (i. e. genus, or material 
SonsT" part) of a proposition is, that it is a sentence,' 
and since every sentence, (whether it be a pro- 
position or not,) may be expressed either abso- 
lutely m , or under an hypot!tesis n , on this we 
found the division of propositions according to 
Substance, their substance; viz. into categorical and hy- 
pothetical. And as genus is said to be pre- 
dicated in quid, (what,) it is by the members of 
this division that we answer the question, what 
is this proposition? (quce est propositi*).) An- 
swer, categorical or hypothetical. 

Categorical propositions are subdivided into 
pure, which asserts simply or purely that the 
subject does or does not agree with the predi- 
cate, and modal, which expresses in what mode 
(or manner) it agrees: e. g. " an intemperate 
man will be sickly;" " Brutus killed Caesar ;' 
are pure. " An intemperate man will probably 
be sickly;" " Brutus killed Caesar justly;" are 
modal. At present we speak only of pure ca- 
tegorical propositions. 

It being the differentia of a proposition, that 
it affirms or denies > and its property to be true 

m As, «' Caesar deserved death j" "did Caesar deserve 
death V 

n As, " if Caesar was a tyrant, what did he deserve Y 9 " Was 
Caesar a hero or a villain Y 9 " If Caesar was a tyrant, he de- 
served death ;" " He was either a hero or a villain.". 
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or false; and differentia being predicated in 
quale quid, property in quale, we hence form 
another division of propositions, viz. according 
to their quality, into affirmative and negative, Quality, 
(which is the quality of the expression, and 
therefore, in logic, essential,) and into true and 
false, (which is the quality of the matter, and 
therefore accidental.) An affirmative propo- 
sition is one whose copula is affirmative, as 
" birds fly ;" " not to advance is to go back ;" 
a negative proposition is one whose copula is 
negative, as, " man is not perfect ;" " no miser 
is happy." 

Another division of propositions is according Quantity, 
to their quantity, (or extent ;) if the predicate 
is said of the whole of the subject, the propo- 
sition is universal: if of a part of it only, the 
proposition is particular, (or partial;) e. g. 
"England is an island;" "all tyrants are 
miserable ;" " no miser is rich ;" are universal 
propositions, and their subjects are therefore 
said to be distributed, being understood to 
stand, each, for the whole of its significates: 
but, " some islands are fertile ;" " all tyrants 
are not assassinated ;" are particular, and their 
subjects, consequently, not distributed, being 
taken to stand for a part only of their signifi- 
cates. 

As every proposition must be either affirm- 
ative or negative, and must also be either uni- 
versal or particular, we reckon, in all, four 
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kinds of pure categorical propositions, (i. e. 
considered as to their quantity and quality 
both;) viz. universal affirmative, whose symbol 
(used for brevity) is A; universal negative, 
E; particular affirmative, /,- particular nega- 
tive, O. 

§2. 

When the subject of a proposition is a com- 
mon term, the universal signs (" all, no, every") 
are used to indicate that it is distributed, (and 
the proposition consequently is universal ;) the 
particular signs, ("some," etc.) the contrary; 
should there be no sign at all to the common 
term, the quantity of the proposition (which is 
called an indefinite proposition) is ascertained 
by the matter; i. e. the nature of the connexion 
between the extremes ; which is either neces- 
Indefinites. sary, impossible, or contingent. In necessary 
and in impossible matter, an indefinite is un- 
derstood as a universal: e. g. " birds have 
wings ;" i. e. all: " birds are not quadrupeds ;" 
i. e. none: in contingent matter, (i. e. where 
the terms partly (i. e. sometimes) agree, and 
partly not,) an indefinite is understood as a par- 
ticular; e. g. " food is necessary to life;" i. e. 
some food ; " birds sing ;" i. e. some do ; " birds 
are not carnivorous ;" i. e. some are not, or, all 
are not°. 

° It is very perplexing to the learner, and needlessly so, to 
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As for singular propositions, (viz. those Singular, 
whose subject is either a proper name, or a 
common term with a singular sign,) they are 
reckoned as universals, (see ch. iv. § 2.) be- 
cause in them we speak of the whole of the 
subject ; e. g. when we say, " Brutus was a 
Roman/' we mean the whole of Brutus : this 
is the general rule; but some singular propo- 
sitions may fairly be reckoned particular ; i. e. 
when some qualifying word is inserted, which 
indicates that you are not speaking of the whole 
of the subject ; e. g. " Caesar was not wholly a 
tyrant;" "this man is occasionally intemper- 
ate ;" " non omnis moriar." 

It is evident, that the subject is distributed in 
every universal proposition, and never in a 
particular; (that being the very difference be- 
tween universal and particular propositions;) 
but the distribution or non-distribution of the 
predicate, depends (not on the quantity, but) on 
the quality, of the proposition ; for, if any part 
of the predicate agrees with the subject, it 
must be affirmed, and not denied, of the sub- 
ject ; therefore, for an affirmative proposition to 
be true, it is sufficient that some part of the 
predicate agree with the subject; and, (for the 

reckon indefinitet as one class of propositions in respect of quan- 
tity. They must be either universal or particular, though it is 
not declared which. Such a mode of classification resembles 
that of some grammarians, who, among the genders, enumerate 
the doubtful gender ! 

6 
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same reason,) for a negative to be true, it is 
necessary that the whole of the predicate should 
disagree with the subject : e. g; it is true that 
" learning is useful/' though the whole of the 
term " useful" does not agree with the term 
" learning," (for many things are useful besides 
learning,) but " no vice is useful/' would be 
false, if any part of the term " useful" agreed 
with the term "vice;" (i. e. if you could find 
any one useful thing which was a vice.) The 
two practical rules then to be observed respect- 
ing distribution, are, 

1st. All universal propositions (and no par- 
ticular) distribute the subject. 

2d. All negative (and no affirmative) the pre- 
dicate. 

It may happen, indeed, that the whole of the 
predicate in an affirmative may agree with the 
subject ; e. g. it is equally true, that " all men 
are rational animals;" and " all rational animals 
are men :" but this is merely accidental, and is 
not at all implied in the form of expression, 
which alone is regarded in logic. 

Of Opposition. 

§3. 

Two propositions are said to be opposed to 
each other, when, having the same subject and 
predicate, they differ in quantity, or quality, or 
both. It is evident, that with any given sub- 
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jeet and predicate, you may state four distinct 

propositions, viz. A, E, I, and O; any two 

of which are said to be opposed; hence there 

are four different kinds of opposition, viz, 1st. Contraries. 

the two universals (A and E) are called con- rie 8 . con ra ~ 

traries to each other ; 2d* the two particular, Contradic- 

tones 

(I and O,) subcontraries ; 3d. A and I, or E and Subalterns. 
O, subalterns ; 4th. A and O, or E and I, con- 
tradictories. 

; As it is evident, that the truth or falsity of 
any proposition (its quantity and quality being 
known) must depend on the matter of it, we 
must bear in mind, that " in necessary matter 
all affirmatives are true, and negatives false ; in 
impossible matter, vice versa; in contingent 
hatter, all universals are false, and particulars 
true ;" e. g. " all islands (or, some islands) are 
Surrounded by water," must be true, because 
the matter is necessary : to say, " no islands, or 
some — not," etc. would have been false : again, 
* * some islands are fertile," " some are not fer- 
tile," are both true, because it is contingent 
matter : put " all" or " no," instead of " some," 
and the propositions will be false. Hence it 
will be evident, that contraries will be both 
false in contingent matter, but never both true: 
subcontraries, both true in contingent matter, 
but never both false: contradictories, always 
one true and the other false, etc. with other ob- 
servations, which will be immediately made on 
viewing the scheme ; in which the four propo- 
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sitions are denoted by their symbols, the differ- 
ent kinds of matter by their initials, n, i, c, and 
the truth or falsity of each proposition in each 
matter, by the letter v. for (verum) true, f. for 
(fahum) false. 




— Contraries.. 






Subcontraries. 



•E f. n. 



7. 1. 
f. C. 



03 
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By a careful study of this scheme, bearing in 
mind, and applying the above rule concerning 
matter, the learner will easily elicit all the 
maxims relating to opposition ; as that, in the 
subalterns, the truth of the particular (which is 
called the subalternate) follows from the truth 
of the universal, (mbalternans,) and the falsity 
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of the universal from the falsity of the particu- 
lar: that subalterns differ in quantity alone; 
contraries, and also subcontraries, in quality 
alone; contradictories, in both: and hence, that 
if any proposition is known to be true, we infer 
that its contradictory is false; if false, its con- 
tradictory true, etc. 

Of Conversion. 

§4. 

A proposition is said to be converted when 
its terms are transposed: when nothing more 
is done, this is called simple conversion. No 
conversion is employed for any logical purpose, 
unless it be Motive ; i. e. when the truth of the 
converse follows from the truth of the exposita, 
(or proposition given ;) e. g. 

No virtuous man is a rebel ; therefore, 
No rebel is a virtuous man. 

Some boasters are cowards; therefore, 
Some cowards are boasters. 



Conversion can then only be illative when Illative con- 
no term is distributed in the converse, which was 
not distributed in t/te exposita : (for if that be' 
done, you will employ a term universally in the 
converse, which was only used partially in the 
exposita.) Hence, as E distributes both terms, 
and I . neither, these propositions may be ilia- 
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tively converted in the simple manner; (vide 
Rule 2.) Bat as A does not distribute the 
predicate, its simple conversion would not be 
illative ; (e. g. from " all birds are animals/' 
you cannot infer that " all animals are birds;") 
as there would be a term distributed in the 
converse, which was not before. We must 
therefore limit its quantity from universal to 
particular, and the conversion will be illative ; 
(e. g. " some animals are birds ;") this might be 
fairly named conversion by limitation; but is 
Conversion co mm only called "conversion per accidens." E 

5ew. CCI ma y tnus De converted also. But in O, whe- 
ther the quantity be changed or not, there will 
Still be a term (the predicate of the converse) 
distributed, which was not before : you can 
therefore only convert it illatively, by changing 
the quality; i. e. considering the negative as 
attached to the predicate instead of to the co- 
pula, and thus regarding it as I. One of the 
terms will then not be the same as before ; but 
the proposition will be equipollent ; (i. e. convey 
the same meaning ;) e. g. " some members of 
the university are not learned :" you may con- 
sider " not-learned" as the predicate, instead of 
u learned " the proposition will then be I, and 
of course may be simply converted, " some 
who are not learned are members of the uni- 
versity ." This may be named conversion by 
negation ; or, as it is commonly called, by con- 
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tr apposition*. A may also be fairly converted Contra-po- 

A t • sition. 

in this way ; e. g. 

Every poet is a man of genius ; therefore, 
He who is not a man of genius is not a poet : 
(or, None but a man of genius can be a poet ; 
- or, A man of genius alone can be a poet.) 

For (since it is the same thing, to affirm some 
attribute of the subject, or to deny the absence 
of that attribute) the original proposition is 
precisely equipollent to this, 

subj. pred. 

No poet is not-a-man-of-genius ; 

which, being E, may of course be simply con- 
verted. Thus, in one of these three ways, 
every proposition may be illatively converted : 
viz. E, 7, simply; A, O, by negation; A, E, 
limitation. 

Note, that as it was remarked that, in some 
affirmatives, the whole of the predicate does 
actually agree with the subject, so, when this 
is the case, and is granted to be so, A may be 
illatively converted, simply ; but this is an ac- 
cidental circumstance. In a just definition, this 
is always the case; for there the terms being 
exactly equivalent, (or, as they are called, con- 

p No mention is made by Aldrich of this kind of conversion ; 
but it has been thought 'advisable to insert it, as being in fre- 
quent use, and also as being employed in this treatise for the di- 
rect reduction of Baroko and Bokardo. 
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vertible terms,) it is no matter which is made 
the subject, and which the predicate ; e. g. " a 
good government is that which has the happi- 
ness of the governed for its object :" if this be 
a right definition, it will follow that " a go- 
vernment which has the happiness of the go- 
verned for its object is a good one." Most 
propositions in mathematics are of this descrip- 
tion : e. g. 

All equilateral triangles are equiangular ; and 
All equiangular triangles are equilateral. 

Examples for Practice. 

1. The world is not eternal. 

2. All mankind are sinful. 

3. No plant is without seed. 

4. Some virtuous men are disagreeable compan- 
ions. 

5. Sometimes excellence is the result of accident. 

6. Some men's talents are never discovered. 

7- A tyrant is likely to be a coward. 

8. A soldier will probably acquire a habit of obe- 
dience. 
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9. Learned men are not always wise. 

10. All is not gold that glitters. 

M 11. Persons of great sensibility are scarcely ever 
, happy. 

12. Most pursuits are disagreeable to some. 

13. Not a few have more ambition than industry. 

14. John is a useful servant. 

15. This country is very populous. 

16. It is good for us to be here. 

> 

17* To err is human. 

18. It is rather surprising, that Christianity should 
have existed now for more than 1800 years, and that 
mankind should not be more improved by it than 
they are. 

19. That all mankind are descended from a single 
pair, is a fact clearly proved to be not inconsistent 
with the difference of colour and other distinctions 
which obtain among the various inhabitants of the 
earth. • 

20. Of the four evangelists, Matthew and John 
only were apostles. 
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In practising with these propositions, ask yourself 
the following questions. 

I. What is the subject, what is the predicate, and 
what the copula? 

II. The quantity and quality? 

III. The contrary, contradictory, etc.? 

IV. The converse? 



Second Series of Examples. 

State separately the several propositions contained 
in the following paragraphs ; and mark the quantity 
and quality of each. 

" It is certain, Homer and Virgil are full of iman 
ginary persons ; who are very beautiful in poetry, 
when they are just shown, without being engaged in 
any series of action. Homer indeed represents Sleep 
as a person, and ascribes a short part to him in his 
Iliad; but we must consider, that, though we now 
regard such a person as entirely shadowy and un- 
substantial, the heathens made statues of him, placed 
him in their temples, and looked upon him as a real 
deity. When Homer makes use of other such alle- 
gorical persons, it is only in short expressions, which 
convey an ordinary thought to the mind in the most 
pleasing manner, and may rather be looked upon as 
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poetical phrases, than allegorical descriptions. In- 
stead of telling us that men naturally fly when they 
are terrified, he introduces the persons of Flight and 
Fear, who, he tells us, are inseparable. Instead of 
saying that the time was come when Apollo ought 
to have received his recompence, he tells us, that 
the Hours brought him his reward. Instead of de- 
scribing the effects which Minerva's aegis produced 
in battle, he tells us, that the brims of it were en- 
compassed by Terror, Rout, Discord, Fury, Pursuit, 
Massacre, and Death/' 



Part III. — Of Arguments. 

§ i. 

The third operation of the mind, viz. reason- 
ing* ( or discourse,) expressed in words, is ar- 
gument; and an argument stated at full length, 
and in its regular form, is called a syllogism : 
the third part of logic, therefore, treats of the 
syllogism. Every argument 4 consists of two 
parts ; that which is proved, and that by means 
of which it is proved : the former is called, 

4 I mean, in the strict technical sense ; for in popular use the 
word argument is often employed to denote the latter of these 
two parts alone : e. g. " this is an argument to prove so and 
so ;" " this conclusion is established by the argument," i. e. 
premises. 
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before it is proved, the question; when proved, 
the conclusion (or inference;) that which is 
used to prove it, if stated last, (as is often done 
in common discourse,) is called the reason, and 
is introduced by " because, 19 or some other 
causal conjunction ; e. g. " Caesar deserved 
death, because he was a tyrant, and all tyrants 
deserve death." If the conclusion be stated 
last, (which is the strict logical form, to which 
all reasoning may be reduced,) then that which 
is employed to prove it is called the premises* ; 
and the conclusion is then introduced by some 
illative conjunction, as "therefore;" e. g. 

All tyrants deserve death ; 
Caesar was a tyrant ; 
therefore he deserved death*. 



r Both the premises together are sometimes called the ante- 
cedent, 

* It may hi observed, that the definition here given of an ar- 
gument is in the common treatises of logic laid down as the de- 
finition of a syllogism; a word which I have confined to a more 
restricted sense. There cannot evidently be any argument, whe- 
ther regularly or irregularly expressed, to which the definition 
given by Aldrich, for instance, would not apply; so that he 
appears to employ " syllogism" as synonymous with " argu- 
ment." But besides that it is clearer and more convenient, 
when we have these two words at hand, to employ them in the 
two senses respectively which we want to express, the truth is, 
that in so doing I have actually conformed to Aldrich's practice ; 
for he generally, if not always, employs the term syllogism in 
the very sense to which I have confined it, viz. to denote an 
argument stated in regular logical form; as, e. g. in a part of his 
work, (omitted in the late editions,) in which he is objecting to 
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Since, then, an argument is an expression in Definition 
which "from something laid down and granted men t. 
as true (i. e. the premises) something else (u e. 
the conclusion) beyond this must be admitted to 
be true, as following necessarily (or resulting) 
from the other; and since logic is wholly con- 
cerned in the use of language, it follows that 
a syllogism (which is an argument stated in a 
regular logical form) must be " an argument Definition 
so expressed, that the conclusiveness of it is °jj* °" 
manifest from the mere force of the expression" 
i. e. without considering the meaning of the 
terms : e. g. in this syllogism, " Y is X, Z is 
Y, therefore Z is X ;" the conclusion is inevit- 
able, whatever terms X, Y, and Z, respectively 
are understood to stand for. And to this form 
all legitimate arguments may ultimately be 
brought. 

§2. 

The rule or axiom (commonly called "dictum 
de omni et nulla 1 ) by which Aristotle proves 
the validity of this argument is this : " what- 
ever is predicated of a term distributed, whether 
qfflrmatively or negatively, may be predicated 

a certain pretended syllogism in the work of another writer, he 
says, "valet certe argumentum; syllogismus tamen est falsissi- 
mus," etc. Now, (waving the exception that might be taken at 
this us* of "faUiuimns" nothing being, strictly, true or false 
but a proposition,) it is plain that he limits the word "syllogism" 
to the sense in which it is here defined, and is consequently in- 
consistent with his own definition of it. 

H 
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in like manner of evert/thing contained under 
it. 9 * Thus, in the examples above, X is pre- 
dicated of Y distributed, and Z is contained 
under Y ; (i. e. is its subject ;) therefore X is 
predicated of Z : so " all tyrants," etc. (p. 72.) 
This rule may be ultimately applied to all ar- 
guments; (and their validity ultimately rests 
on their conformity thereto ;) but it cannot be 
directly and immediately applied to all even of 
pure categorical syllogisms ; for the sake of 
brevity, therefore, some other axioms are com* 
monly applied in practice, to avoid the occa- 
sional tediousness of reducing all syllogisms to 
that form in which Aristotle's dictum is appli- 
cable*. 

We will speak first of pure categorical syllo- 
gisms, and the axioms or canons by which 

' Instead of following Aldrich's arrangement, in laying down 
first the canons which apply to all the figures of categorical syl- 
logisms, and then going back to the " dictum of Aristotle," 
which applies to only one of them, I have pursued what appears 
a simpler and more philosophical arrangement, and more likely 
to impress on the learner's mind a just view of the science; viz. 
1st. to give the rule (Aristotle's dictum) whieh applies to the 
most clearly and regularly constructed argument, the syllogism 
in the first figure, to which all reasoning may be reduced ; then, 
the canons applicable to all categoricals ; then, those belonging 
to the hy potheticals ; and lastly, to treat of the sorites; which is 
improperly placed by Aldrch before the hypothetical. By this 
plan the province of strict logic is extended as. far as it can be ; 
every kind of argument which is of a syllogistic character, and 
accordingly directly cognizable by the rules of logic, being enu- 
merated in natural order. 
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their validitj is to be proved : viz. first, if two 
terms agree with one and the same third, they 
agree with each other : secondly, if one term 
agrees and the other disagrees with one and the 
same third, these two disagree with each other. 
On the former of these canons rests the va- 
lidity of affirmative conclusions ; on the latter, 
of negative : for no categorical syllogism can 
be faulty which does not violate these canons ; 
none correct which does: hence on these two 
canons are built the rules or cautions which 
are to be observed with respect to syllogisms, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether those 
canons have been strictly observed or not. 

1st. Every syllogism has three, and only 
three, terms: viz* the two terms (or extremes , 
as they are commonly called) of the conclu- 
sion, (or question,) whereof, 1st, the subject is 
called the minor term; 2nd, the predicate, the 
major; and 3rd, the middle term, with which 
each of them is separately compared, in order 
to judge of their agreement or disagreement 
with each other. If, therefore, there were two 
middle terms, the extremes, (or terms of the 
conclusion,) not being both compared to the 
same, could not be conclusively compared to 
each other* 

2d. Every syllogism has three, and only 
three, propositions; viz. 1st, the major premiss, 
in which the major term is compared with the 
middle : 2nd, the minor premiss, in which the 

h2 
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minor term is compared with the middle; and 
3rd, the conclusion, in which the minor term is 
compared with the major. 

3d. Note, that if the middle term is ambigu- 
ous, there are, in reality, two middle terms, in 
sense, though but one in sound. An ambi- 
guous middle term is either an equivocal term, 
used in different senses in the two premises; 

Light is contrary to darkness ; 
Feathers are light; therefore 
Feathers are contrary to darkness.) 

Or a term not distributed: for as it is then 
used to stand for apart only of its significates, 
it may happen that one of the extremes may 
have been compared with one part of it, and 
the other with another part of it ; e. g. 

White is a colour, 

Black is a colour ; therefore 

Black is white. — Again, 

Some animals are beasts, 

Some animals are birds ; therefore 

Some birds are beasts. 

The middle term, therefore, must be distri- 
buted once, at least, in the premises ; (i. e. by 
being the subject of an universal, or predicate 
of a negative, part ii. § 2. p. 60.) and once is 
sufficient ; since if one extreme has been com- 
pared to apart of the middle term, and another 
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to the whole of it, they mast have been both 
compared to the same. 

4th. No term must be distributed in the con- 
clusion which was not distributed in one of the 
premises; for that (which is called an illicit 
process, either of the major or the minor term) 
would be to employ the whole of a term in the 
conclusion, when you had employed only a 
part of it in the premiss ; and thus, in reality, 
to introduce a fourth term ; e. g. 

All quadrupeds are animals ; 

A bird is not a quadruped : therefore 

It is not an animal. — Illicit process of the major. 

5th. From negative premises you can infer 
nothing. For in them the middle is pro- 
nounced to disagree with both extremes; not 
to agree with both ; or to agree with one, and 
disagree with the other ; therefore they cannot 
be compared together ; e. g. 

A fish is not a quadruped ; 

A bird is not .a quadruped, proves nothing. 

6th. If one premiss be negative, the conclu- 
sion must be negative; for in that premiss the 
middle term is pronounced to disagree with 
one of the extremes, and in the other premiss 
(which, of course, is affirmative by the preced- 
ing rule) % to agree with the other extreme; 
therefore, the extremes disagreeing with each 
other, the conclusion is negative. In the same 
manner it may be shown, that to prove a nega- 

h3 
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tiqp conclusion one of the premises must be a 
negative. 

By these six rules u all syllogisms are to be 
tried ; and from them it will be evident, 1st, 
that nothing can be proved from two particular 
premises; for you will then have either the 
middle term undistributed, or an illicit process ; 
e. g. 

Some animals are sagacious ; 
Some beasts are not sagacious : 
Some beasts are not animals. 

And, for the same reason, Sndly, that if one of 
the premises be particular, the conclusion must 
be particular ; e. g. 

All who fight bravely deserve reward ; 
Some soldiers fight bravely ; you can only infer 
that Some soldiers deserve reward : 

for to infer a universal conclusion, would be an 
illicit process of the minor. But from two uni- 
versal premises you cannot always infer a uni- 
versal conclusion ; e. g. 

All gold is precious ; 

All gold is a mineral : therefore 

Some mineral is precious x . 

u Aldrich has given twelve rules, which I found migfit more 
conveniently be redueed to six. No syllogism can be faulty 
which violates none of these six rules. It is much less per- 
plexing to a learner not to lay down as a distinct rule that, e. g. 
against particular premises ; which is properly a result of the 
foregoing; since a syllogism with two particular premises 
would offend against either R. 3. or R. 4. 

* Aldrich, by a strange oversight,, has so expressed himself as. 
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And even when we can infer a universal, we 
are always at liberty to infer a particular; since 
what is predicated of all may, of course, be pre- 
dicated of some. 

Of Moods. 

§3. 

When we designate the three propositions 
of a syllogism in their order, according to their 
respective quantity and quality, (i. e. their sym- 
bols y ) we are said to determine the mood of the 
syllogism ; e. g. the example just above, " all 
gold," etc. is in the mood A, A, I. As. there 
are four kinds of propositions, and three pro- 
positions in each syllogism, all the possible 
ways of combining these four, (A, E, I, O,) by 
threes, are sixty-four. For any one of these 
four may be the major premiss, each of these 
four majors may have four different minors, and 
of these sixteen pairs of premises, each may 
have four different conclusions. 4X4 (=16) 
X 4 = 64. This is a mere arithmetical calcu- 
lation of the moods, without any regard to the 
logical rules : for many of these moods are in- 
admissible in practice, from violating some of 
those rules ; e. g. the mood E, E, E, must be 
rejected, as having negative premises ; I, O, O, 

to imply (though he could hardly mean it) that we always may r 
if we will, infer a universal conclusion from two universal pre- 
mises. 
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for particular premises; and many others for 
the same faults. By examination, then, of all, 
it will be found that, of the sixty-four, there 
remain but twelve moods which can be used 
in a legitimate syllogism, viz. A, A, A, A, A, I, 
A, E, E, A, E, O, A, I, I, A, O, O, E, A, E, 
E, A, O, E, I, O, I, A, I, I, E, O, O, A, O. 

Of Figure. 

§4. 

The figure of a syllogism consists in the si* 
tuation of the middle term with respect to the 
extremes of the conclusion, (i. e. the major and 
minor term.) When the middle term is made 
the subject of the major premiss, and tite predi- 
cate of the minor, that is called the first figure ; 
(which is far the most natural and clear of all, 
as to this alone Aristotle's dictum may be at 
once applied.) In the second figure the middle 
term is the predicate of both premises : in the 
third, the subject of both: in the fourth, the 
predicate of the major premiss, and the subject 
of the minor. (This is the most awkward and 
unnatural of all, being the very reverse of the 
first.) Note, that the proper order is to place 
the major premiss first, and the minor second; 
but this does not constitute the major and minor 
premises; for that premiss (wherever placed) 
is the major, which contains the major term, 
and the minor, the minor, (v. R. 2. p. 75 .) 
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Each of the allowable moods mentioned above 
-will not be allowable in every figure ; since it 
may violate some of the foregoing rules, in one 
figure, though not in another : e. g. I, A, I, is 
an allowable mood in the third figure ; but in 
the first, it would have an undistributed middle 7 . 
So A, E, E, would in the first figure have an 
illicit process of the major, but is allowable in 
the second ; and A, A, A, which in the first 
figure is allowable, would in the third have an 
illicit process of the minor : all which may be 
ascertained by trying the different moods in 
each figure, as per scheme. 

Let X represent the major term, Z the mi- 
nor, Y the middle. 

1st Fig. 2d Fig. 3d Fig. 4th Fig. 

Y, X, X, Y, Y, X, X, Y, 

Z, Y, Z, Y, Y, Z, Y, Z, 

Z, X, Z 9 X, Z, X, Z, X. 

The terms alone being here stated, the quan- 
tity and quality of each proposition (and conse- 
quently the mood of the whole syllogism) is 
left to be filled up: i. e. between Y and X, we 



A i 

i e. g. Some restraint is salutary : all restraint is unpleasant: 

T* ' l 

something unpleasant is salutary. Again : some herbs are fit 

A * 

for food : nightshade is an herb : some nightshade is fit for 

food. 
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may place either a negative or affirmative co- 
pula ; and we may prefix either a universal or 
particular sign to Y. By applying the moods 
then to each figure, it will be found that each 
figure will admit six moods only, as not- vio- 
lating the rules against undistributed middle, 
and against illicit process : and of the moods 
so admitted, several (though valid) are useless, 
as having a particular conclusion, when a uni- 
versal might Itave been drawn ; e. g. A, A, I, 
in the first figure, 

All human creatures are entitled to liberty; 
All slaves are human creatures : therefore 
Some slaves are entitled to liberty. 

Of the twenty-four moods, then, (six in each 
-figure,) five are for this reason neglected: for 
the remaining nineteen, logicians have devised 
names to distinguish both the mood itself, and 
the figure in which it is found; since when 
one mood (i. e. one in itself, without regard 
to figure) occurs in two different figures, (as 
E, A, E, in the first and second,) the mere 
letters denoting the mood would not inform us 
concerning the figure. In these names, then, 
the three vowels denote the propositions of 
which the syllogism is composed ; the conso- 
nants (besides their other uses, of which here- 
after) serve to keep in mind the figure of the 
syllogism. 
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Fig. 1. bArbArA, cElArEnt, dArll, f ErIOque 

prions. 
Fig. 2. cEsArE, cAmEstrEs, f EstlnO, bArO- 
kO*, secundse. 
I tertia, dArAptl, dlsAmls, dAtlsI, f El- 
Fig.3xAptOn, bOkArdO*, fErlsO, habet: 
I quarta insuper addit. 

Fig. 4. brAmAntlp, cAmEnEs, dlmArls, f E- 
sApO, frEsIsOn. 

By a careful study of these mnemonic lines, 
(which must be committed to memory,) you 
will perceive that A can only be proved in the 
first figure, in which also every other proposi- ' 
tion may be proved; that the second proves 
only negatives; the third only particulars, etc.; 
with many othec such observations, which will 
readily be made, (on trial of several syllogisms, 
in different moods,) and the reasons for which 
will be found in the foregoing rules : e. g. to 
show why the second figure has only negative 
conclusions, we have only to consider, that in 
it the middle term being the predicate in both 
premises, would not be distributed unless one 
premiss were negative; (v. R. 2. p. 51.) there- 
fore the conclusion must be negative also, by 
R. 6. p. 77. One mood in each figure may ' 
suffice in this place by way of example : 

First, Barbara, viz. (bAr.) Every Y is X ; 
(bA) every % is Y; therefore (rA) every Z is 

* Or, Fakoro, see $ 7. a Or, Dokamo, see $ 7. 
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X : e. g. let the major term (which is repre- 
sented by X) be " one who possesses all vir- 
tue ;" the minor term (Z) " every man who 
possesses one virtue;" and the middle term, 
(Y,) " every one who possesses prudence ;" and 
you will have the celebrated argument of Ari- 
stotle, Eth. sixth book, to prove that the virtues 
are inseparable ; viz. 

He who possesses prudence, possesses all virtue ; 
Re who possesses one virtue, must possess pru- 
dence; therefore 
He who possesses one, possesses all. 

Second, Camestres, (cAm) every X is Y; 
(Es) no Z is Y ; (trES) no Z is X. Let the 
major term (X) be " true philosophers," the 
minor, (Z,) " the Epicureans ;" the middle, (Y,) 
" reckoning virtue a good in itself;" and this 
will be part of the reasoning of Cicero, Off. 
book first and third, against the Epicureans* 

Third, Darapti, viz. (dA) every Y is X; 
(rAp) every Y is Z ; therefore, (tl>) some Z 
is X : e. g. 

Prudence has for its object the benefit of indivi- 
duals; but prudence is a virtue; therefore, some 
virtue has for its object the benefit of the individual, 

is part of Adam Smith's reasoning f Moral Sen- 
timents) against Hutcheson and others, who 
placed all virtue in benevolence. 
Fourth, Camenes, viz. (cAm) every X is Y ; 
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( En) no Y is Z ; therefore (Es) no Z is X : 
e.g. 

Whatever is expedient, is conformable to nature ; 
Whatever is conformable to nature, is not hurtful 

to society : therefore 
What is hurtful to society is never expedient, 

is part of Cicero's argument in Off. third book; 
but it is an inverted and clumsy way of stating 
what would much more naturally fall into the 
first figure ; for if you examine the propositions 
of a syllogism in the fourth figure, beginning at 
the conclusion, you will see that as the major 
term is predicated of the minor, so is the minor 
of the middle, and that again of the major : so 
that the major appears to be merely predicated 
of itself. Hence the five moods in this figure 
are seldom or never used; some one of the 
fourteen (moods with names) in the first three 
figures, being the forms into which all argu- 
ments may most readily be thrown; but of 
these, the four in the first figure are the clear- 
est and most natural; as to them Aristotle's 
dictum will immediately apply. And as it is 
on this dictum that all reasoning ultimately 
depends, so all arguments may be somehow or 
other brought into some one of these four 
moods; and a syllogism is, in that case, said 
to be reduced: (i. e. to the first figure* ) These 
four are called the perfect moods, and all the 
rest imperfect. 

I 
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Ostensive Reduction. 

§5. 

In reducing a syllogism, we are not, of 
course, allowed to introduce any new term or 
proposition, having nothing granted but the 
truth of the premises; but these premises are 
allowed to be Matively converted* (because the 
truth of any proposition implies that of its illa- 
tive converse,) or transposed: by taking ad- 
vantage of this liberty, where there is need, we 
deduce (in figure 1st,) from the premises ori- 
ginally given, either the very same conclusion 
as the original one, or another from which the 
original conclusion follows, by illative conver- 
sion ; e. g. Darapti. 

All wits are dreaded ; 
All wits are admired: 
Some who are admired are dreaded. 

Into Darii, by converting by limitation (per 
acddens) the minor premiss. 

All wits are dreaded; 

Some who are admired are wits : therefore 

Some who are admired are dreaded. 

'Camettres. 

All true philosophers account virtue, a good in 
itself; 
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The advocates of pleasure do not account, etc. 
Therefore they are not true philosophers. 

Reduced to Celarent, by simply converting the 
minor, and then transposing the premises. 

Those who account virtue a good in itself, are 
not advocates of pleasure ; 

All true philosophers account virtue, etc.: there- 
fore 

No true philosophers are advocates of pleasure. 

This conclusion may be illatively converted 
into the original one* 
Baroio h ; e. g. 

Every true patriot is a friend to religion ; 
Some great statesmen are not friends to religion : 
Some great statesmen are not true patriots. 

To Ferio, by converting the major by "negation, 
(contraposition,) vide Ch. II. § 4. 

He who is not a friend to religion, is not a true 

patriot ; 
Some great statesmen, etc. 

and the rest of the syllogism remains the same ; 
only that the minor premiss must be considered 
as affirmative, because you take " not-a-friend- 
to-religion" as the middle term. In the same 
manner Bokardo* to Darii; e. g. 

Some slaves are not discontented ; 

b OrFakoro. c OrDokamo. 

i2 
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All slaves are wronged : therefore 

Some who are wronged are not discontented. 

Convert the major by negation, (contraposi- 
tion,) and then transpose them ; the conclusion 
will be the converse by negation of the original 
one, which, therefore, may be inferred from it ; 
e.g. 

All slaves are wronged ; 

Some who are not discontented are slaves : 

Some who are not discontented are wronged. 

In these ways (by what is called attentive 
reduction, because you prove, in the first figure, 
either the very same conclusion as before, or 
one which implies it) all the imperfect moods 
may be reduced to the four perfect ones. But 
there is also another way, called 

Reductio ad impossibile* 

§6. 

By which we prove (in the first figure) not 
directly that the original conclusion is true, but 
that it cannot be false ; i. e. that an absurdity 
would follow from the supposition of its being 
false; e. g. . 

All true patriots are friends to religion ; 

Some great statesmen are not friends to religion : 

Some great statesmen are not true patriots. 
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If this conclusion be not true, its contradic- 
tory must be true ; viz. 

All great statesmen are true patriots. 

Let this then be assumed, in the place of the 
minor premiss of the original syllogism, and a 
false conclusion will be proved ; e. g. bAr, 

All true patriots are friends to religion ; 
b A, All great statesmen are true patriots : 
r A, All great statesmen are friends to religion : 

for as this conclusion is the contradictory of the 
original minor premiss, it must be false, since 
the premises are always supposed to be grant- 
ed ; therefore one of the premises (by which it 
has been correctly proved) must be false also ; 
but the major premiss (being one of those ori- 
ginally granted) is true; therefore the falsity 
must be in the minor premiss ; which is the con- 
tradictory of the original conclusion ; therefore 
the original conclusion must be true. This is 
the indirect mode of reasoning. 

§7. 

This kind of reduction is seldom employed 
but for BaroJco and Bokardo, which are thus 
reduced by those who confine themselves to 
simple conversion, and conversion by limitation, 
{per accidens;) and they framed the names 
of their moods, with a view to point out the 
manner in which each is to be reduced ; viz. 

i3 
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B, C, D, F, which are the initial letters of all 
the moods, indicate to which mood of the first 
figure (Barbara, Celarent, Darii, and FerioJ 
each of the others is to be reduced : m indicates 
that the premises are to be transposed; s and 
jp, that the proposition denoted by the vowel 
immediately preceding, is to be converted; $, 
simply, p, per accidens, (by limitation:) thus, 
in Camestres, (see example, p. 84,) the C indi- 
cates that it must be reduced to Celarent; the 
two ss, that the minor premiss and conclusion 
must be converted simply; the m r that the pre- 
mises must be transposed. K (which indicates 
the reduction ad impossibile) is a sign that the 
proposition, denoted by the vowel immediately 
before it, must be left out, and the contradic- 
tory of the conclusion substituted ; viz. for the 
minor premiss in Bar oho, and the major in Bo* 
kardo* But it has been already shown, that 
the conversion by contraposition (by negation) 
will enable us to reduce these two moods, o&<* 
tensively*. 

Example&for Practice. 

1. Every change is agreeable; 
Death is a change : 
Death is agreeable. 

d If any one should choose that the names of these moods 
should indicate this, he might make K the index of conversion 
by negation ; and then the names would be, by a slight change, 
Faforc and Dokamo. 
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2. Evil communications corrupt good manners ; 
Idleness leads to evil communications : 
Idleness corrupts good manners. 

3. Fortune favours the bold ; 
Fortune favours the rich : 
The bold are rich. 

4. Whatever you undertake, go through with ; 
You have undertaken logic : 

Therefore go through with it. 



5. To know what is right, is not all that is requi- 

site to make a man virtuous ; 

What Scripture teaches us, is all that is requi- 
site to make a man virtuous : 

What Scripture teaches us, is not to know what 
is right. 

6. No human institution is perfect ; " 
Christianity is not a human institution : 
Christianity is perfect. 

7* Leading vanquished enemies in triumph is a 
barbarous custom ; 
The Hottentot customs are all barbarous : 
Leading vanquished enemies in triumph is a 
Hottentot custom. 

8. How happy is he who never wants ; 
The contented man never wants : 
How happy is the contented man. 



1 
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9. Heathen philosophers believed that Ahe soul of 
man was immortal; 

Christians believe that the soul of man is im- 
mortal: 

Some Christians are heathen philosophers. 



10. Many islands have no inhabitants ; 
Great Britain is an island : 
Great Britain has no inhabitants. 

11. Perfect virtue is unattainable ; 

What is unattainable cannot properly be pro- 
posed as an object of pursuit: 

Perfect virtue cannot p* operly be proposed as 
an object of pursuit. 



12. Honesty is the best policy ; 

The best policy is not the chief aim of the 

honest man : 
The chief aim of the honest man is not honesty. 

13. Whatever biasses the mind unfits it for the can- 

did investigation of truth ; 

Education biasses the mind: 

Education unfits the mind, for the candid in- 
vestigation of truth. 

14. Learning is a difficult attainment ; 
Greek and Latin are difficult attainments : 
Greek and Latin are learning. 
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15. Flowers fade; 
Beauty fades : 
Beauty is a flower. 

16. Faith is a virtue; 
Credulity is not a virtue : 
Credulity is not faith. 

1 7* Whatever assists you in reading the Bible is at 
portion of biblical criticism ; 
Spectacles assist you in reading the Bible : 
Spectacles are a portion of biblical criticism. 

18. To obey God is better than sacrifice ; 
What Christianity enjoins is to obey God : 
Something better than sacrifice is what Chris- 
tianity enjoins. 

19. Money is not wealth ; 
Land is not wealth : 
Money is not land. 

Supplement to Part III. — Of Modal Syl- 
logisms, and of all Arguments besides regular 
and pure Categorical Syllogisms. 

OfModals. 

§ 1. 
Hitherto we have treated of pure categorical 
propositions, and the syllogisms composed of 
such* A modal proposition may be stated as 



..-'V* 
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a pure one, by attaching the mode to one of the 
terms ; and the proposition will in all respects 
fall under the foregoing rules : e. g. " John 
killed Thomas wilfully and maliciously;" here 
the mode is to be regarded as part of the pre- 
dicate. " It is probable that all knowledge is 
useful ;" " probably-useful " is here the predi- 
cate. But when the mode is only used to ex- 
press the necessary, contingent, or impossible 
connection of the terms, it may as well be at- \ 

tached to the subject : e. g. " man is necessarily 
mortal;" is the same as " aU men are mortal:" 
" injustice is in no ease expedient," corresponds 
to " no injustice is expedient:* and "this man 
is occasionally intemperate/' has the force of a 
particular; (vide Part II. §-2. p. 60.) It is 
thus, and thus only, that two singular proposi- 
tions may be contradictories ; e. g. " this man 
is never intemperate/' will be the contradictory 
of the foregoing. Indeed, every sign (of uni- 
versality or particularity) may be considered as 
a mode. Since, however, in all modal propo- 
sitions, you assert that the dictum (i. e. the 
assertion itself) and the mode agree together, 
or disagree, so, in some cases, this may be 
the most convenient way of stating a modal 

•ubj. cop. pred. subject. 

purely : e. g. " It is impossible that all men 

subjeet* 
rr \ 

should be virtuous." Such is a proposition of 
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*tb|, cop. precL 

St. Paul's : " This is a faithful saying, etc. 

subject. 

/ \ 

that Jesus Christ came into the world to save 

sub}. 
t \ 

sinners." In these cases, one of your terms 
(the subject) is itself an entire proposition* 
Thus much for modal propositions. 



Of Hypothetical 

§2. 

A. hypothetical proposition is defined to be, 
two or more categortcals united by a copula, (or 
conjunction,) and the different kinds of hypo- 
thetical propositions are named from their re- 
spective conjunctions; viz. conditional, dis- 
junctive, causal, etc. 

When a hypothetical conclusion is inferred 
from a hypothetical premiss, so that the force 
of the reasoning does not turn on the hypo- 
thesis, then the hypothesis (as in modals) must 
be considered as part of one of the terms; so 
that the reasoning will be, in effect; categorical: 
e.g. 

predicate. 

e \ \ 

Every conqueror is either a hero-or a villain; 

Caesar was a conqueror : therefore 

predicate. 

t ; — *-^ 

He was either a hero or a villain. 



■A^ 
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Whatever comes from God is entitled to rever- 
ence; 

subject. 

r~ ^ 

If the Scriptures are not wholly false, they must 

come from God : 

, If they are not wholly false, they are entitled 

to reverence. 

But when the reasoning itself rests on the 
hypothesis, (in which way a categorical conclu- 
sion may be drawn from a hypothetical pre- 
miss,) this is what is called a hypothetical 
syllogism,' and rules have been devised for 
ascertaining the validity of such arguments at 
once, without bringing them into the catego- 
rical form. (And note, that in these syllogisms 
the hypothetical premiss is called the major, 
and the categorical one the minor.) They are 
of two kinds, conditional and disjunctive* 

Of Conditionals. 

§3. 

A conditional proposition has in it an illative 
force; i. e. it contains two, and only two cate- 
gorical propositions, whereof one results from 
the other, (or follows from it,) e. g. 

antecedent. 
r ' \ 

If the Scriptures are not wholly false, 

consequent* 

t a 

they are entitled to respect. 
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That from which the other results is called the 
antecedent; that which results from it, the con- 
sequent, (consequens;) and the connection be- 
tween the two, (expressed by the word " if/') 
the consequence ( consequential The natural 
order is, that the antecedent should come be- 
fore the consequent ; but this is frequently re- 
versed : e. g. " the husbandman is well off if 
he knows his own advantages;" Virg. Geor. 
And note, that the truth or falsity of a condi- 
tional proposition depends entirely on the con- 
sequence : e. g. " if Logic is useless, it de- 
serves to be neglected ;" here both antecedent 
and consequent are false : yet the whole pro- 
position is true; i. e. it is true that the conse- 
quent follows from the antecedent. " If Crom- 
well was an Englishman, he was an usurper/' 
is just the reverse case : for though it is true 
that " Cromwell was an Englishman," and also 
that " he was an usurper," yet it is not true 
that the latter of these propositions depends on 
the former; the whole proposition, therefore, 
is false, though both antecedent and consequent 
are true. A conditional proposition, in short, 
may be considered as an assertion of the va- 
lidity of a certain argument; since to assert 
that an argument is valid, is to assert that the 
conclusion necessarily results from the pre- 
mises, whether those premises be true or not. 

The meaning, then, of a conditional proposi- 
tion is this ; that, the antecedent being granted^ 
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the consequent is granted : which may be con* 
sidered in two points of view : first, if the an- 
tecedent be true, the consequent must be tnw; 
henoe the first rnle; the antecedent being grant* 
ed 9 the consequent may be inferred : secondly,, 
if the antecedent were true, the consequent; 
would he true; hence the second rule; the con- 
sequent being denied, the antecedent may b& 
denied; for the antecedent must in that dam 
be false ; since if it were true, the consequent 
(which is granted to be fefea) would be tmto 
also : e. g. " if this- man has a fever, he kb 
sick:" here, if you grant the antecedent $ the-, 
first rule applies, and you infer the truth of the; 
consequent; "he has a fever, therefore he it 
sick :* if A. is B, G is D ; but A is B, there-* 
fore C is D, (and this is called a constructive 
conditional syllogism;) but if you deny. the com 
sequent, (i, e. grant its. contradictory,) tbe.se* 
eond rule applies, apd you infer the camtradic* 
tory of the antecedent; " he is not sick, there- 
fore he has not a fever :" this is the destructive 
conditional syllogism : if A is B, C is D ; C is 
not D, therefore A. is not B» Again, " if the 
crops are not bad, com must be cheap*" far a 
major; then, "but the crops are not bad* 
therefore corn must be cheap," is constructive* 
" Corn is. not cheap, therefore ti^ crops are 
bad/' is destructive* " If every increase of 
population is desirable, acme misery is desir- 
able^ but no misery is desirable; therefore 
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-ume increase of population is not desirable/' 
*is destructive. But if you affirm the come- 
.quent, or deny the antecedent, you can infer 
-nothing; for the same consequent may follow 
from other antecedents : e. g. in the example 
.Above, a man may be eick from other disorders 
^besides a fever ; therefore it does not follow, 
iroiu his being sick, that he has a fever; nor 
'(for the same reason) from his not having' a 
fever, that he is "not sick. There are, therefore, 
(two, and only two, kinds of conditional syllo- 
-gisott ; the constructive, founded on the first 
.mile, and )answeri&g to direct reasoning'; and 
*tise destructive, on the second, answering to 
indirect. 

And note, that a conditio** proposition may 
.(like the categorical A) be converted by nega- 
tion; i. e. you may take the contradictory of 
the consequent as an antecedent, and the con- 
tradictory cf the antecedent as a consequent: 
e.g. "if this man is not sick, he has not a 
feTO?." By this conversion of the major pre* 
miss, « constructive syllogism may be reduced 
to a destructive, and vice versa. (See § 6. 
Ch. iv. p. 88.) 

Qf Disjunctive*. 

I* 

A disjunctive proposition may consist of any 
. number of categorical* ; and, of these, some 

k2 
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one, at least, must be true, or the whole pro- 
position will be false: if, therefore, one or 
more of .these categoricals be denied, (i. e. 
granted to be false,) you may infer that the re- 
maining one, or (if several) some one of the re- 
maining ones, is true : e. g. " either the earth 
is eternal, or the work of chance, or the work 
of an intelligent Being; it is not eternal, nor 
the work of chance ; therefore it is the work of 
an intelligent Being." " It is either spring, 
summer, autumn, or winter ; but it is neither 
spring nor summer ; therefore it is either au- 
tumn or winter." Either A is B, or C is D ; 
but A is not B, therefore C is D. Note, that 
in these examples (as well as very many others) 
it is implied, not only that one of the members 
(the categorical propositions) must be true, but 
that only one can be true ; so that, in such 
cases, if one or more members be affirmed, the 
rest may be denied; [the members may then 
be called exclusive:] e. g. " it is summer, 
therefore it is neither spring, autumn, nor win- 
ter;" " either A is B, or C is D ; but A is B, 
therefore C is not D." But this is by no means 
universally the case ; e. g. " virtue tends to 
procure us either the esteem of mankind, or 
the favour of God:" here both members are 
true, and consequently from one being affirmed 
we are not authorized to deny the other. 

It is evident that a disjunctive syllogism 
may easily be reduced to a conditional: e. g. 
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if it ii not spriag or sunnier, it it either autumn 
or winter, etc. 

Tie Dilemma\ 

§5, 

is a complex kind of conditional syllogism. 

1st. If you have in the major premiss several 
antecedents, all with the same consequent, then 
these antecedently being (in the minor J dis- 
junctively granted, (i. e. it being granted that 
some one of them is true,) the one common con- 
sequent may be inferred, (as in the case of a 
simple constructive syllogism :) e. g. if A is B, 
CisD; and if X is Y, CisD; but either A 
is B, or X is Y; therefore C is D. « If the 
blest in heaven have no desires, they will be 
perfectly content; so they will, if their desires 
are fully gratified: but either they will have 

e The account usually given of the dilemma in logical trea- 
tises is singularly perplexed and unscientific. Aldrich, in 
speaking of it, abstains from all use of logical terms, and speaks 
in a loose, vague, and rhetorical manner. And it is remarkable, 
that all tfee rules he gives respecting it, and the faults against 
which he cautions us, relate exclusively to the tufted matter : 
as if one were to lay down as rules respecting a syllogism in 
Barbara, "1st. Care must be taken that the major premiss be 
true ; SWtty* That the minor premiss- be true I" 

Hfest, if not ftH, wrilen on this point either omit to tell up 
whether the dilemma is a kind of conditional or of disjunctive 
argument, or else refer it to the latter class, on account of its 
having one disjunctive premiss ; though it clearly belongs to the 
class of conditionals, 

k3 
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Simple con- no desires, or have them fully gratified; there- 
dilemma, fore they will be perfectly content." Note, in 
this case, the two conditionals which make up 
the major premiss may be united in one propo- 
sition by means of the word " whether? e. g. 
" whether the blest, etc. have no desires, or 
have their desires gratified, they will be con- 
tent." 
Complex 2d. But if the several antecedents have each 
d7emma! VCa rf #**»* consequent, then the antecedents 
being, as before, disjunctively granted, you can 
only disjunctively infer the consequents : e. g. 
if A is B, C is D; and if X is Y, E is F: but 
either A is B, or X is Y ; therefore either C 
is D, or E is F. " If iEschines joined in the 
public rejoicings, he is inconsistent ; if he did 
not, he is unpatriotic ; but he either joined, or 
not, therefore he is either inconsistent or un- 
patriotic." (Demost. For the Crown,) This 
case, as well as the foregoing, is evidently con- 
structive. 

In the destructive form, whether you have 
one antecedent with several consequents, or 
several antecedents either with one or with 
several consequents ; in all these cases, if you 
deny the whole of the consequent or conse- 
quents, you may in the conclusion deny the 
whole of the antecedent or antecedents : e. g. 
" if the world were eternal, the most useful 
arts, such as printing, etc. would be of unknown 
antiquity : and on the same supposition, there 
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would be records long prior to the Mosaic; 
and likewise the sea and land, in all parts of 
the globe, might be expected to maintain the 
same relative situations now as formerly : but 
none of these is the fact : therefore the world 
is not eternal/' Again, "if the world existed 
from eternity, there would be records prior to 
the Mosaic; and if it were produced byehance, 
it would not bear marks of design : there are 
no records prior to the Mosaic ; and the world 
does bear marks of design : therefore it neither 
existed from eternity, nor is the work of 
chance." These are commonly called dilem- 
mas, but hardly differ from simple conditional 
syllogisms. Nor is the case different if you 
have one antecedent with several consequents, 
which consequents you disjunctively deny ; for 
that comes to the same thing as wholly denying 
them ; since if they be not all true, the one an- 
tecedent must equally fall to the ground ; and 
the syllogism will be equally simple : e. g, f " if 
we are at peace with France by virtue of the 
treaty of Paris, we must acknowledge the sove- 
reignty of Buonaparte ; and also we must ac- 
knowledge that of Lewis : but we cannot do 
both of these ; therefore we are not at peace," 
etcJ; which is evidently a plain destructive. 
The true dilemma is, "a conditional syllogism 
with several antecedents in the major, and a dis- 
junctive minor;' hence, 

'A.D. 1816* 
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Destructive &L That it most properly called a destrue- 
dUcmmi - Hve dilemma, which bat (like the constructive 
ones) a disjunctive minor premiss; i. e. whm 
yon hare several antecedents with each a dif- 
ferent consequent ; which consequents (instead 
of wholly denying them, as in the case lately 
mentioned) you disjunctively deny; and thence, 
in the ^conclusion, deny disjunctively the ante* 
cedents : e. g. if A is B, C is D ; and if X is 
Y, £ is F: but either C is not D, or E is not 
F; therefore, either A is not B, or X is not Y. 
" If this man were wise, he would not speak 
irreverently of Scripture in jest; and if he were 
good, he would not do so in earnest; but he 
does it, either in jest or earnest ; therefore be 
is either not wise or not good." 
Resolution Every dilemma may be reduced into two or 
more simple conditional syllogisms : e. g. " If 
iEschines joined, etc. he is inconsistent; he 
did join, etc. therefore he is inconsistent: and 
again, if ^Eschines did not join, etc* he is un- 
patriotic ; he did not, etc. therefore he is unpa- 
triotic/' Now an opponent might deny either 
of the minor premises in the above syllogisms, 
but he could not deny both,' and therefore he 
must admit one or the other of the cencLiir 
hods: for when a dilemma is employed, it is 
supposed that some one of the antecedents 
must be true, (or, in the destructive kind, some 
one of the consequents false,) but that we can* 
not tell which of them is so ; and this is the 



of a dilem 
ma. 
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reason why the argument is stated in the form 
of a dilemma. 

From what has been said, it may easily be 
seen that all dilemmas are in fact conditioned 
syllogisms; and that disjunctive syllogisms may 
also be reduced to the form of conditionals : but 
as it has been remarked, that all reasoning 
-whatever may ultimately be brought to the one 
test of Aristotle's dictum, it remains to show 
how a conditional syllogism may be thrown into 
such a form, that that test will at once apply to 
it ; and this is called the 

Reduction of Hypotheticals*. 

§6. 

For this purpose we must consider every 
conditional proposition as a universal affirma- 

* Aldrich has stated, through a mistake, that Aristotle utterly 
despised hypothetical syllogisms, and thence made no mention 
of them ; hut he did indicate his intention to treat of them in 
some part of his work, which either was not completed by him 
according to his design, or else (in common with many of his 
writings) has not come down to us. 

Aldrich observes, that no hypothetical argument is valid 
which cannot be reduced to a categorical form j and this is evi- 
dently agreeable to what has been Said at the beginning of this 
part; but then he has unfortunately omitted to teach us how to? 
reduce hypothetical to this form, except in the case where the 
antecedent and consequent chance to have each the same sub- 
jects ; in which case, he tells us to take the minor premiss and 
conclusion as an enthymeme, and fill that up categorically ; e.g. 
" If Cesar was a tyrant, he deserved death : he was a tyrant ; 
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tire categorical proposition, of which the items 
are entire propositions, viz. the antecedent an* 
swering to the subject, and the consequent to 
the predicate; e~ g. to say. " if Lewis is -a 
good king, France is likely to prosper," is equt* 
valent to saying, " the case of Lewis being a 
good lung, is a case of France being .likely to 
prosper:" and if it be granted, as a miner pi»» 
miss to the conditional syllogism, that " Lewis 
is a .good king," that is eqaivalent to saying; 
" the present case is the case of Lewis bring 
a good king;" from which yoa will draw aeon* 
elusion in Barbara, (viz. " the present case is 



therefore he deserved death ;" which may easily be reduced to 
a categorical form, by taking as a major premiss, " all tyrants 
deserve death." But when (as is often 'the case*) the antece- 
dent and consequent have not each the same subject, (as in the 
very example he gives, " ifiA is B, C is D,") he gives no rule 
for reducing such a syllogism as has a premiss of this kind ; and 
indeed leads us -to suppose that it is to be rejected as invalid, 
though he has just before demonstrated its validity. And this 
is likely to have been one among the various causes which occa- 
sion many learners to regard the whole system of logic as * 
string of idle reverie*, having nothing tme> substantial, or prtfe* 
tically useful in it; but of the same character with the dreams 
«f alchymy, dcmonology, and judicial astrology. Such a -mis- 
take is surely the less inexcusable in a learner, when his master 
£est demonstrates the validity of a certain argument, and then 
tolls him that after all it is good for nothing ; (partus repudu^- 
dunu) in the late edition* of AMrioh's Logic, all that be says 
of the reduction of hypotheticals is omitted ; which certainly 
would have been an improvement, if a move correct one had 
been substituted j bvt as it is, there is a complete hiatus in the 
system. 
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a ease of France being* likely to prosper,") ex- 
actly equivalent to the original conclusion of 
the conditional syllogism.; viz.. " France is 
likely to prosper." As the constructive condi- 
tional may thus be reduced to Barbara, so may 
the destructive, in like manner, to Celaretd : 
a*. g» " if the Stoics are right, pain is no evil : 
bat pain is an evil ; therefore the Stoics are 
not right ;" is equivalent to — " the case of tha 
Stoics being right, is the case of pain being no 
evil ; the present case is not the case of pain 
being no aril; therefore the present case is not 
the case of the Stoics being right." This is Ca*> 
metres, which, of course, is easily reduced to 
Celarent* Or, if you will, all conditional syllo- 
gisms may be reduced to Barbara, by consi- 
dering them all as constructive ,\ which may be 
done, as- mentioned above, by converting, by 
negation the major premiss* (See p. 9&.) 

The reduction of hypotbeticals may always 
be effected in the manner above stated; but at 
it produces a circuitous awkwardness of ex* 
pression, a more convenient form may in some 
cases be substituted : e. g» in the example 
above, it may be convenient to take " trwi y for 
one of the terms : " that pain is no evil is not 
true; that pain is no evil is asserted by the 
Stoics; therefore something asserted by the 
Stoics is not true." Sometimes, again, it may 
be better to unfold, the argument into two 
syllogisms : e. g. in a former example ; first, 
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" Lewis is a good king; the governor of France 
is Lewis ; therefore the governor of France is 
a good king." And then, second, " every 
country governed by a good king is likely to 
prosper," etc. [A dilemma i& generally to be 
reduced into two or more categorical syllo- 
gisms.] And when the antecedent and conse- 
quent have each the same subject, you may 
sometimes reduce the conditional by merely 
substituting a categorical major premiss for the 
conditional one: e. g. instead of " if Caesar was 
a tyrant, he deserved death ; he was a tyrant, 
therefore he deserved death ;" you may put for 
a major, " all tyrants deserve death," etc. But 
it is of no great consequence, whether hypo- 
thetical are reduced in the most neat and con- 
cise manner or not; since it is not intended 
that they should be reduced to categoricals,in 
ordinary practice, as the readiest way of trying 
their validity, (their own rules being quite suf- 
ficient for that purpose;) but only that we 
should be able, if required, to subject any argu- 
ment whatever to the test of Aristotle's dictum, 
in order to show that all reasoning turns upon 
one simple principle. 

Examples for Practice. 

1. If the pope is infallible, it must be because he 
is inspired ; 
But he is not inspired ; therefore 
He is not infallible. 
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2. If an oath administered in a court of justice be 

a religious rite, to violate it is a sin against 
God ; if it be a civil ceremony, to violate 
it is an offence against the laws of the 
land : but it is both a religious rite and a 
civil ceremony; therefore to violate it is 
both a sin against God, and an offence 
against the laws of the land. 

3. If the British constitution were perfect, we 

should enjoy liberty : we do enjoy liberty ; 
therefore the British constitution is perfect. 

4. If there be a future state, the wicked can hope 

for no enjoyment after this life; if there 
.be not. they can hope for none : but there 
must either be a future state or not; there- 
fore the wicked can hope for no enjoyment 

after this life. 

. ^ - .* ■ - 

5. The constancy of the primitive Christian mar- 

tyrs may be accounted for in various ways: 
they may have been enthusiasts; they may 
have been deceived ; or they may have had 
> good ground for holding the faith for which 
they died: they were not, however, enthu- 
siasts, nor could they have been deceived ; 
therefore they had good ground for hold- 
ing the faith for which they died. 

6. This book is written either in Latin, Spanish, 

Italian, or French: it is not written in 
Spanish, Italian, or French; therefore it 
is written in Latin* 

Ii 
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Supply a Minor Premiss and Conclusion to the 
following Propositions. 

1. If authors were candid, they would frequently 

retract their opinions. 

2. If virtue be desirable on its own account, it is 

not merely because of future reward and 
punishment that the good practise it. 

3. Grief is destroyed either by time, or change of 

pursuits, or novelty of scene, or a combina- 
tion of all these. 

4. If some of the assertions of geologists appear 

inconsistent with the Scriptural history of 
the creation and the deluge, it must be 
either because Scripture is false, or be- 
cause the geologists are mistaken, or be- 
cause we want certain information which 
would enable us to reconcile the apparent 
inconsistency. 

5. If the liberty of the press were incompatible 

with the security of the government, Great 
Britain would at present be in a perilous 
condition* 

6. If a tyrant resigns his power, he is unfit to en- 

joy life as a private man ; nor can he from 
his fears enjoy life if he retains his power. 
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Of Enthymeme, Sorites, etc. 

§7. 

There are various abridged forms of argu- 
ment, which may be easily expanded into re- 
gular syllogisms : such as, 

1st. The enthymeme, which is a syllogism Enthy- 
with one premiss suppressed. As all the terms meme * 
will be found in the remaining premiss and 
conclusion, it will be easy to fill up the syllo- 
gism by supplying the premiss that is wanting, 
whether major or minor : e. g. " Caesar was a 
tyrant; therefore he deserved death." "A free 
nation must be happy; therefore the English 
are happy." 

This is the ordinary form of speaking and 
writing. It is evident that enthymemes may 
be filled up hypothetically h . 

2d. When you have a string of syllogisms, 
in which the conclusion of each is made the 
premiss of the next, till you arrive .at the main 
or ultimate conclusion of all, you may some- 
times state these briefly, in a form called sor- Sorites. 
ites; in which the predicate of the first propo- 

h It is to be observed, that the enthymeme is not syllogistic; 
i. e. its conclusiveness is not apparent from the mere form of ex- 
pression, without regard to the meaning of the terms, because it 
is from that we form our judgment as to the truth of the sup- 
pressed premiss. The sorites, on the other hand, is strictly syl- 
logistic ; as may be seen by the examples. 

l2 
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sitron is made the subject of the next ; and so 
on, to any length, till finally the predicate of 
the last of the premises is predicated (in- the 
conclusion) of the subject of the first : e. g. A 
is B, B is C, C is D, D is E; therefore A is E. 
"The English are a brave people; a brave 
people are free; a free people are happy; 
therefore the 'English are happy." A sorites, 
then, has as many middle terms as there are 
intermediate propositions betweeb the first and 
the last ; and, consequently, it may be drawn 
out into as maiiy separate syllogisms ; of which 
the first will have for its' major premiss the se- 
cond, and for its minor, the first of the propo- 
sitions of the sorites ; as ma^ be seen by the 
example. It is also evident, that in a sorites 
you cannot have more than one negative pro- 
position, and one particular; for else, one of 
the syllogisms would have its premises both ne- 
gative or both particular, (vide p. 78.) 
Hypotheti- A string of conditional syllogisms may in like 
manner be abridged into a sorites : e. g. if A 
is B, C is D; if C is D, E is F; if E is F, G 
is H ; but A is B, therefore 6 is H. " If the 
Scriptures are the word of God, it is important 
that they should be well explained ; if it is im- 
portant, etc. they deserve to be diligently stu- 
died; if they deserve, etc. an order of men 
should be set aside for that purpose ; but the 
Scriptures are the word, etc.; therefore an 
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order of men should be set aside for the pur- 
pose V' etc. 

Those who have spoken of induction or of Induction. 
example, as a distinct kind of argument in a Example, 
logical point of view, have fallen into the com- 
mon error of confounding logical with rheto- 
rical distinctions, and have wandered from 
their subject as much as a writer on the orders 
of architecture would do, who should introduce 
the distinction between buildings of brick and 
of marble; Logic takes no Cognizance of in- 
duction* for instance, or of & priori reasoning, 
etc. as distinct forms of argument ; for when 
thrown into the syllogistic form, and when let- 
ters of the alphabet are substituted for the 
terms, (and it is thus that an argument is pro- 
perly to be brought under the cognizance of 
logic,) there is no distinction between them: 
e. g. a " property which belongs to the ox, 
sheep, deer, goat, and antelope, belongs to all 
horned animals; rumination belongs to these; 
therefore to all." This, which is an inductive 
argument, is evidently a syllogism in Barbara. 
The essence of an inductive argument (and so 
of the other kinds which are distinguished for 
it) consists, not in the form of the argument, 
but in the relation which the subject matter 

1 Hence it is evident how injudicious an arrangement has 
been adopted by former writers on logic, who have treated of 
the sorites and enthymeme before they entered on the subject of 
hypotheticals. 

l3 
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of the premises bears to that of the conclu- 
sion k ." 

3d. There are various other abbreviations 
commonly used, which afe so obvious as hardly 
to call for explanation : as whtere One of the 
premises of a syllogism is itself the conclusion 
of an enthymeme whicb is expressed at the 
same time : e. g. " all useful studies deserve 
encouragement ; logic is such, (since it helps 
us to reason accurately?) therefore it deserves 
encouragement:" here the minor premiss is 
what is called an enthymetnatic sentence. The 
antecedent in that minor premiss (i. e. that 
which makes it enthymematic) is called by 
Aristotle the prosyUogism. 

It is evident that you may, for brevity, sub- 
stitute for any term an equivalent; as in the 
last example, '■• it," for " logic;" " such,* 9 for 
" a useful study," etc. 
Syllogisms 4th. And many syllogisms, which at first 
mcorrect/ sight appear faulty, will often be found, on ex- 
amination, to contain correct reasoning, and, 
consequently, to be reducible to a regular 
form ; e. g. when you have, apparently, nega- 
tive premises, it may happen, that by consider- 
ing one of them as affirmative', (see Ch. II: §.4. 

h Nothing probably has tended more to foster the prevailing 
error of considering syllogism as a particular kind of argument, 
than the inaccuracy just noticed, which appears in all or most 
of the logical works extant. See Dissertation on the province of 
Reasoning, Ch. 1. 
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p. 67.) the syllogism will be regular: e. g. 
" no man is happy who is not secure ; no ty- 
rant is secure ; therefore no tyrant is happy/ 9 
is a syllogism in CelarentK Sometimes there 
will appear to be too many terms ; and yet 
there will be no fault in the reasoning, only an 
irregularity in the expression : e. g. " no irra- 
tional agent could produce a work which mani- 
fests design ; the universe is a work which 
manifests design ; therefore no irrational agent 
could have produced the universe." Strictly 
speaking, this syllogism has five terms ; but if 
you look to the meaning, you will see, that in 
the first premiss (considering it as a part of 
this argument) it is not, properly, " an irra- 
tional agent" that you are speaking of, and of 
which you predicate that it could not produce 
a work manifesting design ; but rather it is this 
" work," etc. of which you are speaking, and 
of which it is predicated that it could not be 
produced by an irrational agent: if then you 
state the propositions in that form, the syllogism 
will be perfectly regular. 

1 If this experiment be tried on a syllogism which has really 
negative premises, the only effect will be to change that fault 
into another : viz. an excess of terms, or (which is substantially 
the same) an undistributed middle : e. g. " an enslaved people 
is not happy ; the English are not enslaved ; therefore they are 
happy :" if " enslaved" be regarded as one of the terms, and 
'* not- enslaved" as another, there will manifestly be four. 
Hence you may see how very little difference there is in reality 
between the different faults which are enumerated. 
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Thus, such a syllogism as this, " every true 
patriot is disinterested; few men are disin- 
terested; therefore few men are true patriots;" 
might appear, at first sight, to be in the second 
figure, and faulty ; whereas it is Barbara, with 
the premiss transposed; for you do not really 
predicate of " few men," that they are " disin- 
terested," but of " disinterested persons" that 
they are " few." Again, " none but candid 
men are good reasoners ; few iufidels are can- 
did ; few infidels are good reasoners." In this 
it will be mt)st convenient to consider the ma- 
jor premiss as being, " all good reasoners are 
candid," (which, of course, is precisely equi- 
pollent to its illative converse by negation;) 
and the minor premiss and conclusion may in 
like manner be fairly expressed thus — " most 
infidels are not candid; therefore most infidels 
are not good reasoners:" which is a regular 
syllogism in Camestres. Or, if you would state 
it in the first figure, thus — those who are not 
candid (or uncandid) are not good reasoners; 
most infidels are not candid ; most infidels are 
not good reasouers. 

§8. 
Mistakes as The foregoing rules enable us to develope 

to the office A i • • i 1 • i_ n ■ • 

oflogic. tne principles on which all reasoning is con- 
ducted, whatever be the subject matter of it, 
and to ascertain the validity or fallaciousness 
of any apparent argument, as far as the form 
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of expression is concerned ; that being alone 
the proper province of logic. 

But it is evident, that we may nevertheless 
remain liable to be deceived or perplexed in 
argument by the assumption of false or doubt- 
ful premises, or by the employment of indistinct 
or ambiguous terms: and, accordingly, many 
logical writers, wishing to make their systems 
appear as perfect as possible, have undertaken 
to give rules " for attaining clear ideas/' and 
for " guiding the judgment;" and, fancying or 
professing themselves successful in this, have 
consistently enough denominated logic, the 
" art of using the reason ;" which in truth it 
would be, and would supersede all other stu- 
dies, if it could of itself ascertain the meaning 
of every term, and the truth or falsity of every 
proposition, in the same manner as it actually 
can the validity of every argument. And they 
have been led into this, partly by the consider- 
ation that logic is concerned about the three 
operations of the mind — simple apprehension, 
judgment, and reasoning ; not observing that 
it is not equally concerned about all : the last 
operation being alone its appropriate province ; 
and the rest being treated of only in reference 
to that. 

The contempt justly due to such pretensions 
has most unjustly fallen on the science itself; 
much in the same manner as chemistry was 
brought into disrepute among the unthinking 
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by the extravagant pretensions of the alcby- 
mists. And those logical writers have been 
censured, not (as they should have been) for 
making such professions, but for not fulfilling 
them. It has been objected, especially, that the 
rules of logic leave us still at a loss as to the 
most important and difficult point in reasoning; 
viz. the ascertaining the sense of the terms 
employed, and removing their ambiguity: a 
complaint resembling that made (according to 
a story told by Warburton in his Div. Leg. 
and before alluded to) by a man who found 
fault with all the reading glasses presented to 
him by the shopkeeper; the fact being, that 
he had never learnt to read. In the present 
case, the complaint is the more unreasonable, 
inasmuch as there neither is, nor ever can pos- 
sibly be, any such system devised as will effect 
the proposed object of clearing up the ambi- 
guity of terms. It is, however, no small ad- 
vantage, that the rules of logic, though they 
cannot alone ascertain and clear up ambiguity 
in any term, yet do point out in which term of 
an argument it is to be sought for ; directing 
our attention to the middle term, as the one on 
the ambiguity of which a fallacy is likely to be 
built. 
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/ 
MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES FOR THE EXERCISE 

OF LEARNERS. 

N. B. Id such of the following examples as 
are not in a syllogistic form, it is intended 
that the student should practise the reduc- 
tion of them into that form ; those of them, 
that is, in which the reasoning is in itself 
sound: viz. where it is impossible to admit 
the premises and deny the conclusion. Of 
such as are apparent syllogisms, the validity 
must be tried by logical rules, which it may 
be advisable to apply in the following order : 
1st. Observe whether the argument be cate- 
gorical or hypothetical ; recollecting that an 
hypothetical premiss does not necessarily 
imply an hypothetical syllogism, unless the 
reasoning turns on the hypothesis. If this 
appear to be the case, the rules for hypo- 
thetical syllogisms must be applied. 2dly. 
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If the argument be categorical, count the 
terms. 3dly. If only three, observe whether 
the middle be distributed. 4thly. Observe 
whether the premises are both negative ; 
(i. e. really, and not in appearance only;) 
and if one is, whether the conclusion be ne- 
gative also ; or affirmative, if both premises 
affirmative, dtbly. Observe what terms are 
distributed in the conclusion, and whether 
the same are distributed in the premises. 
6thly. If the syllogism is not a categorical in 
the first figure, reduce it to that form. \ 



1. No one is free who is enslaved by his ap- 
petites: a sensualist is enslaved by his appe- 
tites ; therefore a sensualist is not free. 

2. None but whites are civilized: the an- 
cient Germans were whites; therefore they 
were civilized. 

3. None but whites are civilized : the Hin- 
doos are not whites ; therefore they are not ci- 
vilized. 

4. None but civilized people are whites : the 
Gauls were whites ; therefore they were civil- 
ized. 

5. No one is rich who has not enough : no 
miser has enough ; therefore no miser is rich. 

6. If penal laws against papists were en- 
forced, they would be aggrieved: but penal 
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laws against them are not enforced ; therefore 
the papists are not aggrieved. 

7. If all testimony to miracles is to be ad- 
mitted, the popish legends are to be believed : 
bat the popish legends are not to be believed ; 
therefore no testimony to miracles is to be ad- 
mitted. 

8. If men are not likely to be influenced in 
the performance of a known duty by taking an 
oath to perform it, the oaths commonly admini- 
stered are superfluous : if they are likely to be 
so influenced, every one should be made to 
take an oath to behave rightly throughout his 
life : but one or the other of these must be the 
case ; therefore either the oaths commonly ad- 
ministered are superfluous, or every man should 
be made to take an oath to behave rightly 
throughout his life. 

9. The Scriptures must be admitted to be 
agreeable to truth ; and the churoh of England 
is conformable to the Scriptures : A. B. is a 
divine of the church of England; and this 
opinion is in accordance with his sentiments ; 
therefore it must be presumed to be true. 

10. Enoch (according to the testimony of 
Scripture) pleased God ; but without faith it is 
impossible to please Him, (for he that cometh 
to God must believe that He is, and that He is 
a rewarder of them that diligently seek Him ;) 
therefore, etc. 

M 
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11. " If Abraham were justified by works, 
then had he whereof to glory [before God:] 
bat not [any one can have whereof to glory] 
before God ;" therefore Abraham was not justi- 
fied by works. \ 

12. " He that is of God heareth my words ; 
ye therefore hear them not, because ye are not 
of God." 

13. Few treatises of scienoe convey import- 
ant truths, without any intermixture of error, 
in a perspicuous and interesting form; and 
therefore, though a treatise would deserve 
much attention which should possess such ex- 
cellence, it is plain that few treatises of science ' 
do deserve much attention. 

14. We are bound to set apart one. day in 
seven for religious duties, if the fourth com- 
mandment is obligatory on. us : but we are 
bound to set apart .one day in seven for reli-* 
gious duties; and hence it appears, that the 
fourth commandment is obligatory on us. 

15. Abstinence from the eating of blood had 
reference to the divine institution of sacrifices : 
one of the precepts delivered to Noah was ab* 
stinence from the eating pf bipod ; therefore 
one of the precepts delivered to Noah was the 
divine institution of sacrifices. 

16. If expiatory sacrifices were divinely ap» * 
pointed before the Mosaic law, they must h*ve 

been expiatory, not of ceremonial sin, (which 



i 
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could not then exist,) but of moral sin : if so, 
the Levitical sacrifices must have had no less 
efficacy; and in that case, the atonements under 
the Mosaic law would have " made the comers 
thereunto perfect as pertaining to the con* 
science ;" but this was not the case ; there- 
fore, etc.* 

17. The. adoration of images is forbidden to 
Christians, if we suppose the Mosaic law de- 
signed not for the Israelites alone, but for all 
men : it was designed, however, for the Israel- 
ites alone, and not for all men ; therefore the 
adoration of images is not forbidden to Chris- 
tians. 

18. A desire to gain by another's loss is a 
violation of the tenth comniandment: all gaming, 
therefore, since it implies a desire to profit at 
the expense of another, involves a breach of 
the tenth commandment. 

19. All the fish that the net enclosed were 
an indiscriminate mixture of various kinds : 
those that were set aside and saved as valuable, 
were fish that the net enclosed ; therefore 
those that were set aside and saved as valu- 
able, were an indiscriminate mixture of various 
kinds. 

20. . Ail the elect are finally saved : such 
persons as are arbitrarily appointed out of 
mankind by the divine decree are the elect; 

* Davison on Prophecy* 
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therefore such persons as are arbitrarily ap- 
pointed out of mankind by the divine decree 
are finally saved 5 . 

21. No one who lives with another on terms 
of confidence is justified, on any pretence, in 
killing him: Brutus lived on terms of confi- 
dence with Caesar; therefore he was not justi- 
fied, on the pretence he pleaded, in killing 
him. 

22. He that destroys a man who usurps des- 
potic power in a free country, deserves well 
of his countrymen: Brutus destroyed Csesar, 
who usurped despotic power in Rome ; there- 
fore he deserved well of the Romans, 

23. If virtue is voluntary, vice is voluntary : 
virtue is voluntary ; therefore so is vice c . 

24. A wise lawgiver must either recognise 
the rewards and punishments of a future state, 
or must be able to appeal to an extraordinary 
Providence, dispensing them regularly in this 
life : Moses did not do the former ; therefore 
he must have done the latter. 

25. Nothing which is of less frequent occur- 
rence than the falsity of testimony can be fairly 
established by testimony: any extraordinary 
and unusual fact is a thing of less frequent oc- 
currence than the falsity of testimony, (that 

b The opponents of this conclusion generally deny the minor 
premiss and admit the major : the reverse would be the more 
sound and the more effectual objection. 

Arist. Eth. b. iii. 
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being very common;) therefore no extraordi- 
nary and unusual fact can be fairly established 
by testimony. 

26, Testimony is a kind of evidence which 
is very likely to be false: the evidence on which 
most men believe that there are pyramids in 
Egypt is testimony ; therefore the evidence on 
which most men believe that there are pyra- 
mids in Egypt is very likely to be false. 

27. The religion of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans was a tissue of extravagant fables and 
groundless superstitions, credited by the vulgar 
and the weak, and maintained by the more en- 
lightened, from selfish or political views: the 
same was clearly the case with the religion of 
the Egyptians : the same may be said of the 
Brahminical worship of India, and the religion 
of Fo, professed by the Chinese : the same, of 
the romantic mythological system of the Peru- 
vians, of the stern and bloody rites of the Mexi- 
cans, and those of the Britons and of the 
Saxons : hence we may conclude, that all sys- 
tems of religion, however varied in circum- 
stances, agree in being superstitions kept up 
among the vulgar, from interested or political 
views in the more enlightened classes. 

28* No man can possess power to perform 
impossibilities: a miracle is an impossibility; 
therefore no man can possess power to perform 
a miracle. 

m3 
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29. A B, and C D, are each of them equal 
to E F; therefore they are equal to each other. 

30. Protection from punishment is plainly 
due to the innocent; therefore, as you main* 
tain that this person ought not to be punished, 
it appears that you are convinced of his inno- 
cence. 

31. All the most bitter persecutions have 
been religious persecutions : among the most 
bitter persecutions were those which occurred 
in France during the revolution; therefore they 
must have been religious persecutions. 

32. He who cannot possibly act otherwise 
than he does, has neither merit nor demerit in 
his action : a liberal and benevolent man can* 
not possibly act otherwise than he does in re* 
lieving the poor ; therefore such a man has nei- 
ther merit nor demerit in his action. 

33. What happens every day is not impro- 
bable : some things against which the chances 
are many thousands to one, happen every day ; 
therefore some things against which the chances 
are many thousands to one, are not improbable. 

34. The early and general assignment of the. 
Epistle to the Hebrews to St. Paul as its au- 
thor, must have been, either from its professing 
to be his, and containing his name, or from its 
really being his; since, therefore, the former 
of these is not the fact, the epistle must be St. 
Paul's. 
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35. " With some of them God was not well 
pleased ; for they were overthrown in the wil- 
derness." 

36. A sensualist wishes to enjoy perpetual 
gratifications without satiety: it is impossible 
to enjoy perpetual gratifications without sa- 
tiety ; therefore it is impossible for a sensualist 
to obtain his wish. 

37. If Paley's system is fo be received, one 
who has no knowledge of a future state has no 
means of distinguishing virtue and vice : no\jr 
one who has no means of distinguishing virtue 
and vice can commit no -sin ; therefore if Pa- 
ley's system is to be received, one who has no 
knowledge of a future state can commit no sin. 

38. The principles of justice are variable: 
the appointments of nature are invariable ; 
therefore the principles of justice are no ap- 
pointment of nature d . 

39. Every one desires happiness: virtue is 
happiness; therefore every one desires virtue 6 . 

40. A story is not to be believed, the re- 
porters of which give contradictory accounts of 
it : the story of the life and exploits of Buona- 
parte is of this description ; therefore it is not 
to be believed f . 

41. When the observance of the first day of 
the week, as a religious festival in commemo- 
ration of Christ's resurrection,, was first intro- 

d Arist. Eth. b. ▼. • Arist. Etb. b. iii. 

f Vide Elements, p. 10. 
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dttced, it must have been a novelty: when it 
was a novelty, it must have attracted notice: 
when it attracted notice, it would lead to en- 
quiry respecting the truth of the resurrection : 
when it led to this enquiry, it must have ex- 
posed the story as an imposture, supposing it 
not attested by living witnesses: therefore, 
when the observance of the first day of the 
week, etc. was first introduced, it must have 
exposed as an imposture the story of the re- 
surrection, supposing it not attested by living 
witnesses. 

42. All the miracles of Jesus would fill more 
books than the world could contain : the things 
related by the evangelists are the miracles of 
Jesus; therefore the things related by the 
evangelists would fill more books than the 
world could contain. 

43. If the prophecies of the Old Testament 
had been written without knowledge of the 
events of the time of Christ, they could not 
correspond with them exactly ; and if they had 
been forged by Christians, they would not be 
preserved and acknowledged by the Jews: they 
are preserved and acknowledged by the Jews, 
and they correspond exactly with the events of 
the time of Christ ; therefore they were neither 
written without knowledge of those events, nor 
were forged by Christians. 

44. Of two evils the less is to be preferred ; 
occasional turbulence, therefore, being a less 
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evil than rigid despotism, is to be preferred 
to it. 

45. According to theologians, a man must 
possess faith in order to be acceptable to the 
Deity: now he who believes all the fables of 
the Hindoo mythology mast possess faith; 
therefore such an one must, according to theo- 
logians, be acceptable to the Deity. 

46. If Abraham were justified, it must have 
been either by faith or by works : now he was 
not justified by faith, (according to St. James,) 
nor by works, (according to St. Paul ;) there- 
fore Abraham was not justified. 

47. No evil should be allowed that good 
may come of it: all punishment is an evil; 
therefore no punishment should be allowed that 
good may come of it. 

48. Repentance is a good thing : wicked 
men abound in repentance g ; therefore wicked 
men abound in what is good. 

49. A person infected with the plague will 
(probably) die, [suppose three in five of the in- 
fected die:] this man is (probably) infected 
with the plague, [suppose it an even chance ;] 
therefore he will (probably) die. . [Query, What 
is the amount of this probability ?] 

50. It must be admitted, indeed, that a man 
who has been accustomed to enjoy liberty can- 
not be happy in the condition of a slave : many 

* Arist. Eth. b. uc 
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of the negroes, however, may be happy in the 
condition of slaves, because they have never 
been accustomed to enjoy liberty. 

51. Whatever is dictated by nature is allow- 
able : devotedness to the pursuit of pleasure in 
youth, and to that of gain in old age, are dic- 
tated by nature h ; therefore they are allowable. 

52. He is the greatest lover of any one who 
seeks that person's greatest good : a virtuous 
man seeks the greatest good for himself; there- 
fore a virtuous man is the greatest lover of 
himself 1 . 

53. He who. has a confirmed habit of any 
kind of action, exercises no self-denial in the 
practice, of that action : a good man has a cpn> 
firmed habit of virtue ; therefore he who exer- 
cises self-denial in the practice of virtue is not 
a gOodr man\ 

341 That man is independent *>f the -caprices 
of fortune who places his chief happiness in 
moral and intellectual excellence : a true philo- 
sopher is independent of the caprices of for-* 
tune ; therefore a true philosopher is one who 
places his chief happiness in moral and intel- 
lectual excellence. 

55. A system of government which extends 
to those actions that are performed secretly, 
must be one which refers either to a regular 



h Arist. Rhet. b. ii. * Arist. Eth. b. ix. 

* Arist. Eth. b. ii. 
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divine providence in this life, or to the rewards 
and punishments of another world : every per- 
fect system of government must extend to 
those actions which are performed secretly ; no 
system of government, therefore, can be per- 
fect which does not refer either to a regular 
divine providence in this life, or to the rewards 
and punishments of another world 1 . 

66. For those who are bent on cultivating 
their minds by diligent study, the incitement of 
academical honours is unnecessary; and it is 
ineffectual for the idle, and such as are indif- 
ferent to mental improvement : therefore the 
incitement of academical honours is either un- 
necessary or ineffectual. 

57. He who is properly to be called an ac- 
tor, does not endeavour to make his hearers be- 
lieve that the sentiments he expresses, and the 
feelings he exhibits, are really his own : a bar- 
rister does this ; therefore be is not properly to 
be called an actor. 

58. He who bears arms at the command of 
the magistrate, does what is lawful for a Chris- 
tian : the Swiss in the French service, and the 
British in the American service, bore arms at 
the command of the magistrate; therefore they 
did what was lawful for a Christian* 

59. If Lord Bacon. is right, it is improper to 
stock anew colony with the refuse of jails.: but 

1 Warburtou's Divine Ligation. 
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this we must allow not to be improper, if our 
method of colonizing New South Wales be a 
wise one ; if this be wise, therefore, Lord Ba- 
con is not right. 

GO. Logic is indeed worthy of being culti- 
vated, if Aristotle is to be regarded as infal- 
lible: but he is not; logic, therefore, is not 
worthy of being cultivated. 

61. All studies are useful which tend to ad- 
vance a man in life, or to increase national and 
private wealth : but the course of studies pur- 
sued at Oxford has no such tendency ; there- 
fore it is not useful. 

62. If the exhibition of criminals, publicly 
executed, tends to heighten in others the dread 
of undergoing the same fate, it may be ex- 
pected that those soldiers who have seen the 
most service, should have the most dread of 
death in battle : but the reverse of this is the 
case ; therefore the former is not to be be- 
lieved. 

63. If the everlasting favour of God is not 
bestowed at random, and on no principle at all, 
it. must be bestowed either with respect to 
men's persons, or with respect to their con- 
duct: but " God is no respecter of persons;" 
therefore his favour must be bestowed with re- 
spect to men's conduct". 

64. If transportation is not felt as a severe 

m Sumner's Apostolical Preaching. 
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punishment, it is in itself ill suited to the pre- 
vention of crime : if it is so felt, much of its 
severity is wasted, from its taking place at too 
great a distance to affect the feelings, or even 
come to the knowledge, of most of those whom 
it is designed to deter: bat one or other of 
these must be the case; therefore transporta- 
tion is not calculated to answer the purpose of 
preventing crime. t 

65. War is productive of evil* therefore / 
peace is likely to be productive of good. 

66. Soifie objects of great beauty answer no 
other perceptible purpose but to gratify the 
sight : many flowers/ have great beauty ; and 
many of them accordingly answer no other pur- 
pose but to gratify the sight. 

67. A man who deliberately devotes himself 
to a life of sensuality is deserving of strong re- 
probation: but those do not deliberately devote 
themselves to a life of sensuality who are hur- 
ried into excess by the impulse of the pas- 
sions; such, therefore, as are hurried into excess 
by the impulse of the. passions, are not deserv- 
ing of strong reprobation n . 

68. It is a difficult task to restrain all inor- 
dinate desires : to conform to the precepts of 
Scripture implies a restraint of all inordinate 
desires ; therefore it is a difficult task to con* 
form to the precepts of Scripture* 

■ Arist. Etb. b. y'\u 

N 
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tK). Any one who is candid will refrain from 
condemning a book without reading it: seme 
reviewers do not refrain from this ; therefore 
Mine reviewers are not candid. 

70. If any objection that can be urged Would 
justify a change of established laws, no laws 
could reasonably be maintained : but sofee laws 
can reasonably be maintained; therefore no 
objection that can be urged will justify a change 
of established taws. 

71. If any complete theory cdttld be framed 
to explain the estabfisbment of Obrifftakity by 
human causes, such a theory would 'have imen 
proposed before now: bat none such ever has 
been proposed ; therefore tio snob theory <*an 
be framed. 

72. He who is content with what he has, is 
truly rich : a covetous man is not content with 
What he has; »o covetous man, therefore, is 
trtily rich. 

73. A true prophecy coincides precisely with 
all the circumstances of such an event as could 
not be conjectured by natural reason: this is 
the case with the prophecies of the Messiah 
contained in the Old Testament; therefore 
these are true prophecies. 

74. The connection of soul and body cannot 
be comprehended or explained: -but it must 
be believed ; -therefore something must be 'be- 
lieved which cannot be comprehended or ex- 
plained. 
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76- Lias lies above red sandstone : red sand- 
stone lies above coal ; therefore lias lies above 
coal. 

76. Cloven feet belonging universally to 
homed animals, we may conclude that this fos- 
sil animal, since it appears to have had cloven 
feet, was horned. 

77. All that glitters is not gold : tinsel glit- 
ters ; therefore it is not gold. 

78. A negro is a man; therefore he who 
murders a negro murders a man. 

79. Meat and drank are necessaries of life : 
the revenues of ViteUius were spent on meat 
and. drink ; therefore the revenues of Viteltios 
were spent on die neoessaries of life. 

8©. Nothing is heavier than platiaa: feathers 
are heavier than nothing; therefore feathers 
are heavier than platina* 

81. The child of Themistocles governed his 
mother; she governed her husband; he go* 
veroed Athens ; Athens, Greece ; and Greece, 
the world : therefore the child of Themistocles 
governed the world. 

82. He who calls you a man speaks truly : 
he who calls you a fool, calls you a man; there* 
fore he who calls you a fool speaks truly. 

83. Warm countries alone produce wines: 
Spain is a warm country ; therefore Spain pro- 
duces wines. 

84. It is an intensely cold climate that is 
sufficient to freeze quicksilver : the climate of 

n 2 
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Siberia is sufficient to freeze quicksilver; there- 
fore the climate of Siberia is intensely cold. 

85. Mistletoe of the oak is a vegetable excres- 
cence which is not a plant ; and every vegeta- 
ble excrescence which is not a plant, is pos^ 
sessed of magical virtues : therefore mistletoe 
of the oak is possessed of magical virtues. 

86. If the hour-hand of a clock be any dis- 
tance (suppose a foot) before the minute-hand, 
this last, though moving twelve times faster, 
can never overtake the other; for while the 
minute-hand is moving over those twelve 
inches, the hour-hand will have moved over 
one inch, so that they will then be an inch 
apart; and while the minute-hand is moving 
over that one inch, the hour-hand will have 
moved over l-12th of an inch, so that it will still 
be a-head ; and again, while the minute-hand is 
passing over that space of l-12th of an inch, 
which now divides them, the hour-hand will 
pass over 1 -144th of an inch; so that it will still 
be a-head, though the distance between the two 
is diminished, etc. and thus it is plain we may 
go on for ever : therefore the minute-hand can 
never overtake the hour-hand °. 

This is one of the sophistical puzzles noticed by Aldrich, 
(the moving bodies being Achilles and a tortoise;) but he is 
not happy in his attempt at a solution. He proposes to remove 
the difficulty by demonstrating that, in a certain given time, 
Achilles would overtake the tortoise ; as if any one had ever 
doubted that. The very problem proposed is to surmount the 
difficulty of a seeming demonstration of a thing palpably impos* 
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87. Theft is a crime : theft was encouraged 
by the law9 of Sparta; therefore the laws of 
Sparta encouraged crime, 

88. Every hen comes from an egg: every 
egg comes from a hen ; therefore every egg 
comes from an egg. 

89. Jupiter was the son of Saturn ; therefore 
the son of Jupiter was the grandson of Saturn. 

90. All cold is to be expelled by heat : this 
person's disorder is a cold ; therefore it is to 
be expelled by heat. 

91. Wine is a stimnlant ; therefore in a case 
where stimulants are hurtful, wine is hurtful. 

92* Opium is a poison: but physicians ad- 
vise some of their patients to take opium; 
therefore physicians advise some of their pa- 
tients to take poison. 

93. What we eat grew in the fields : loaves 
of bread are what we eat ; therefore loaves of 
bread grew in the fields. 

94. Animal food may be entirely dispensed 
with : (as is shown by the practice of the Brah- 

aible : to show that it it palpably impossible, is no solution of 
the problem. 

I have heard the present example adduced as a proof that the 
pretentions of logic are futile, since (it was said) the most per- 
fect logical demonstration may lead from true premises to an 
absurd conclusion. The reverse is the truth : the example be- 
fore us furnishes a confirmation of the utility of an acquaintance 
with the syllogistic form ; in which form the pretended demon- 
itration in quution cannot pouibly be exhibited. An attempt to 
do so will evince the utter want of connection between the pre- 
mises and the conclusion. 

N3 
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mins and of some monks :) and vegetable food 
may be entirely dispensed with: (as is plain 
from the example of the Esquimaux and 
others :) but all food consists of animal food 
and vegetable food ; therefore all food may be 
dispensed with. 

95* No trifling business will enrich those en- 
gaged in it : a mining speculation is no trifling 
business; therefore a mining speculation will 
enrich those engaged in it. 

96. He who is most hungry eats most: he 
who eats least is most hungry ; therefore he 
who eats least eats most**. 

97. Whatever body is in motion must move 
either in the place where it is, or in a place 
where it is not: neither of these is possible; 
therefore there is no such thing as motion q . 

98. All vegetables grow most in the increase 
of the moon: hair is a vegetable; therefore 
hair grows most in the increase of the moon. 

'. 99. Most of the studies pursued at Oxford 

p See Aldrich's Compendium : Faliaciae : where this is rightly 
solved. 

* In this instance, as well as in the one lately noticed, Aid- 
rich mistakes the character of the difficulty : which is, not to 
prove the truth of that which is self-evident, but to explain an 
apparent demonstration militating against that which neverthe- 
less no one ever doubted. He says in this case, " solvitur am- 
bulando ;" but (pace tanti viri) this is no solution at all, but is 
the very thing which constitutes the difficulty in question : for it 
is precisely because we know the possibility of motion, that a. 
seeming proof of its impossibility produces perplexity. 
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conduce to the improvement of the mind : all 
the works of the most celebrated ancients are 
among the studies pursued at Oxford ; there- 
fore some of the works of the most celebrated 
ancients conduce to the improvement of the 
mind. 



§ EXAMPLE OF ANALYSIS. 

See Preface, p. xii. 

" When we consider the deplorable ignorance 
and inconceivable depravity of the heathen 
world before the birth of Christ, which ren- 
dered a divine interposition essentially ne- 
cessary, and therefore highly probable ; the 
appearance of Christ upon earth, at the very 
time when his presence was most wanted, 
and when there was a general expectation 
throughout the east, that some great and ex- 
traordinary personage was soon to come into 
the world; the transcendent excellence of 
our Lord's character, so infinitely beyond 
that of every other moral teacher ; the calm- 
ness, the composure, the dignity, the inte- 
grity, the spotless sanctity of his manners, 
so utterly inconsistent with every idea of en- 
thusiasm or imposture; the sublimity and 
importance of his doctrines ; the consummate 
wisdom and perfect purity of his moral pre- 
cepts, far exceeding the natural powers of a 
man born in the humblest situation, and in a 
remote and obscure corner of the world, 
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without learning, education, languages, or 
books ; the rapid and astonishing propagation 
of his religion, in a very short space of time, 
through almost every region of the east, by 
the sole efforts of himself and a few illiterate 
fishermen, in direct opposition to all the 
power, the authority, the learning, the phi- 
losophy, the reigning vices, prejudices, and 
superstitions of the world ; the complete and 
marked opposition, in every essential point, 
between the character and religion of Christ, 
and the character and religion of Mahomet, 
exactly such as might be expected between 
truth and falsehood ; the minute description 
of all the most material circumstances of his 
birth, life, sufferings, death, and resurrec- 
tion, given by the ancient prophets many 
hundred years before he was born, and ex- 
actly fulfilled in him, and him only, pointing 
him out as the Messiah of the Jews and the 
Redeemer of mankind ; the various prophe- 
cies delivered by Christ himself, which were 
all punctually accomplished, more especially 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans; 
the many astonishing miracles wrought by 
Jesus, in the open face of day, before thou- 
sands of spectators, the reality of which is 
proved by multitudes of the most unexcep- 
tionable witnesses, who sealed their testi- 
mony with their blood, and was even ac- 
knowledged by the earliest and most in- 
veterate enemies of the Gospel ; and lastly, 
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that mast astonishing- and well-authenticated 
miracle of our Lord'* resurrection, which 
' was the seal and confirmation of his awn 
divine origin, and that of his religion: when 
all these various evidences are brought to- 
gether, and impartially weighed, it seems 
hardly within the power of a fair and in- 
genuous mind to resist the impression of 
their united force. If such a combination 
of evidence as this is not sufficient to satisfy 
an honest enquirer into truth, it is utterly 
impossible that any event which passed in 
former times* and which we did not see with 
eur own eyes* can ever be proved to htfve 
happened, by any degree of testimony what- 
ever. It may safely be affirmed, that no 
instance can be produced of any one fact or 
event, said to have taken place in past ages, 
and established by such evidence as that on 
which the Christian religion rests* that after- 
wards turned out to be false. We challenge 
the enemies of our faith to bring forward, if 
they can, any such instance. If they can- 
not, (and we know it to be impossible,) we 
have a right to say, that a religion, supported 
by sueh an extraordinary accumulation of 
evidence, must be true; and that all men 
who pretend to be guided by argument and 
by proof, are bound, by the most sacred ob- 
ligations, to receive the religion of Christ 
as a real revelation from God." — Bp. Por- 
teus's Summary of Evidences, p. 190, etc. 
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$ Analysis. 

I. 

The religion of Christ is a real revelation 
from God. 

Premiss. It is declared to be so by an extra- 
ordinary occumulatien of evidence. 

II. 

It is declared to be so by an extraordinary 
accumulation of evidence. 

Premiss. It is declared to be so by § the 
evidence of »miractes wrought by 
Christ ; § of prophecies delivered by 
Christ; § of ancient prophecies; § of 
its dissimilarity to the religion of Ma- 
homet; § of the circumstances under 
which it was preached and propa- 
gated; § of its internal character; § 
of the character of its founder ; § of 
the expectation of the heathen world; 
'§tand tff f he meed tof the tbeathen 
world. 

[Note. This taken ae one proposition is the 
minor premiss, by which you prove the asser- 
tion; but in order to prove this premiss, it is 
requisite to break it 'into disthtet propositions, 
and to make each theconfclusion of a separate 
syllogism.] 
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III. 

It is declared to be so by the evidence of 
miracles wrought by Christ. 

Premises, (each belonging to a distinct syllo- 
gism, the assertion being the common 
conclusion of all those syllogisms. See 
Preface, p. xii.) 

§ It is declared to be so by Christ's resur- 
rection. 

§ It is declared to be so by his healing the 
sick, etc. 

IV. 

That by these miracles it is declared to be 
so is certain. 

Major premiss. What the Christian witnesses 
have attested is certain. 

Minor premiss. That by these miracles it is 
declared to be so, is what the Chris- 
tian witnesses have attested. 

V. 

What the Christian witnesses have attested 

is certain. 
Premiss. What they attest who seal their 

testimony with their blood is certain. 

VI. 

That by these miracles it is declared to be 
so, is what the Christian witnesses, 
have attested. 
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Premiss. What St. Matthew, St, John, etc. 
have attested! is what the Christian 
witnesses have attested. 

VII. 

The religion of Christ is declared to be a 
real revelation from God, by the evi- 
dence of Christ's prophecies. 

Premises, (each belonging to a distinct syl- 
logism, the assertion being the com* 
mon conclusion of all those syllo- 
gisms.) 

§ It is declared to be so by his prophecy, 
that he should be delivered to the 
Gentiles, 

§ that he should be betrayed 

by Judas. 

§ ■ ' that Jerusalem should be 

destroyed, and its destruction at- 
tended with certain circumstances 
specified, etc. 

In this manner the learner may proceed 
until he arrives at the first assertion in the 
chain of reasoning. Further practice he will 
easily provide for himself. Leslie's Short and 
Easy Method with the Deists will be found 
particularly well adapted for this purpose. 

It will be observed, that in all the syllogisms 
but one of the above analysis, a premiss has 
been suppressed ; because requiring no proof, 

o 
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and easily supplied by the learner himself. In 
the first syllogism, e. g. you readily perceive 
that the major premiss must be, " Whatever is 
declared to be so by an extraordinary accumu- 
lation of evidence is a real revelation from 
God ;" and that the syllogism expressed -fully 
is, 

Whatever is declared to be so by an extra* 
ordinary accumulation of evidence is 
a real revelation from God. 

The religion of Christ is declared to be so 
by an extraordinary accumulation of 
evidence. 

The religion of Christ is a real revelation 
♦ from God. 

Another point to be noticed is, that the same 
proposition used in different syllogisms may re- 
quire to be differently expressed, in order to 
render the argument in each formally correct; 
which is always allowable, provided the exact 
meaning be preserved. If, e. g. the proposi- 
tion he, " The Christian revelation is supported 
by an extraordinary accumulation of evidence," 
I am authorised to state the same differently : 
thus, "The evidence in support of the Chris- 
tian revelation is extraordinarily accumulated." 
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§ Examples of Differences of Opinion, real or 
apparent, which are decided without the in- 
tervention of Reasoning. — See Preface* p. xii. 

Walking in the garden with a friend, I re- . 
marked to him, " How sweet those roses . 
smell!" " Nay," he replied, "a rose cannot, 
smell more than it can hear or see." 

In a conversation with A, he made use of 
the trite observation, that " tea is a slow poi- 
son/' and I of the reply, equally trite, that it 
must be a very slow one ; for we had all been 
drinking it with impunity for many genera- 
tions. I added, in answer to some authority 
which he quoted for the truth of his assertion, 
that no testimony would be sufficient to over- 
throw conviction derived from experience, A 
common friend meeting me afterwards, ac- 
cused me of holding the same opinion as Hume 
respecting the supreme authority of experience 
as opposed to testimony. I denied that I had 
ever avowed that sentiment ; and A, on being 
referred to, persisted in asserting that I had. 
See Paley's Evidences. 

Mr. B. directs his servant, during the shoot- 
ing season, to take a present of birds to Mr. 
C. His servant, supposing the present to be 
intended only for the amusement of Mr. C.'s 
children, collects a cage full of larks, and takes 
them to Mr. C. Mr. C. afterwards denies that 
he has received any birds. The servant is ques- 
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tioned, and asserts that he delivered birds to 
Mr. C. Mr. C. asserts that he did not. 

Two travellers have published accounts of 
the same country, which seem to be incon- 
sistent. One speaks of the hospitality which 
characterised the people generally; the other 
speaks of the character of several tribes as de- 
cidedly inhospitable. 
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PRINCIPAL TECHNICAL TERMS. 



Abstraction. — The act of " drawing off" in 
thought, and attending to separately, some por- 
tion of an object presented to the mind, page 30. 

Accident. — In its widest technical sense, any thing 
that is attributed to another, and can only be con- 
ceived as belonging to some substance (in which 
sense it is opposed to " substance :") in its nar- 
rower and more properly logical sense, a predi- 
cable, which may be present or absent, the essence 
of the species remaining the same, 48. 

Accidental definition, — A definition which assigns 
the properties of a species, or the accidents of an 
individual; it is otherwise called a description, 
53. 

Affirmative — denotes the quality of a proposition 
which asserts the agreement of the predicate with 
the subject, 59. 

Analogous. — A term is so called whose single signi- 
fication applies with unequal propriety to more 
than one object, 42. note. 

Antecedent. — That part of a conditional proposition 
on which the other depends, 97- 

o3 
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Apprehension, (simple.) — The operation of the mind, 
by which we mentally perceive or form a notion 
of some object, 3d. 

Argument. — An expression in which, from some- 
thing laid down as granted, something else is de- 
duced, 71. 

Categorematic.—A word is so called which may. by 
itself be employed as a term, 40. 

Categorical proposition — is one which affirms or de- 
nies a predicate of a subject, absolutely, and with- 
out any hypothesis, 58. 

Common term — is one which is applicable in the 
same sense to more than one individual object, 
29,42. 

Conclusion.— -That proposition which is inferred from 
the premises of an argument, 8, 72. 

Conditional proposition— is one which asserts the 
dependence of one categorical proposition on an- 
other. A conditional syllogism is one in which 
the reasoning depends on such a proposition, 97- 

Consequent — That part of a conditional proposition 
which depends on the other, (consequens,) 97* 

Consequence*— The connection between the antece- 
dent and consequent of a conditional proposition, 
(consequentia,) 97- 

Contingent— The matter of a proposition is so called 
when the terms of nt in part agree, and in part 
disagree, 60. 

Contradictory propositions — are those which, having 
the same terms, differ both in quantity and qua- 
lity, 63. 

Contrary propositions— -are two universal*, affirma- 
tive and negative, with the same terms, 63. 
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Converse.— 65. 

Conversion of a proposition— is the transposition of 
the terms, so that the subject is made the predi- 
cate, and vice versa, 65. 

Copula. — That part of a proposition which affirms 
or denies the predicate of the subject ; viz. is> or 
is not, expressed or implied, 39. 

Definition* — An expression explanatory of that which 
is defined, i. e. separated, as by a boundary, from 
every thing else, 53. 

Description. — An accidental definition, 53. 

Difference (differentia.) — The formal or distin- 
guishing part of the essence of a species, 47. 

Discourse. — The third operation of the mind, rea- 
soning, 36. 

Disjunctive proposition— is one which consists of two 
or more categoricals, so stated as to imply that some 
one of them must be true. A syllogism is called 
disjunctive the reasoning of which turns on such a 
proposition, 99. 

Distributed — is applied to a term that is employed 
in its full extent, so as to comprehend all its sig- 
nificates,— every thing to which it is applicable, 
24,59. 

Division, logical — is the distinct enumeration of se- 
veral things signified by a common name ; and it 
is so called metaphorically, from its being analo- 
gous to the (real and properly-called) division of 
a whole into its parts, 50. 

Dilemma— A complex kind of conditional syllogism; 
having more than one antecedent in the major 
premiss, and a disjunctive minor, 101. 
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Entkymeme. — An argument haying one premiss ex- 
pressed and the other understood, 111. 

Equivocal. — A term is defined to be equivocal whose 

different significations apply equally to several I 

objects. Strictly speaking, there is hardly a word 
in any language which may not be regarded as, in 
this sense, equivocal ; but the title is usually ap- 
plied only in any case where a word is employed 
equivocally ; e. g. where the middle term is used \ 

in different senses in the two premises ; or where 
a proposition is liable to be understood in various 
senses according to the various meanings of one of 
its terms. 

Essential definition — is one which assigns, not the 
properties or accidents of the thing defined, but ' 

what are regarded as its essential parts, whether 
physical or logical, 53. 

Extreme. — The subject and predicate of a proposi- 
tion are called its extremes or terms, being, as it v 
were, the two boundaries, having the copula (in 
regular order) placed between them. In speak- 
ing of a syllogism, the word is often understood to 
imply the extremes of the conclusion, 39. \ 

Fallacy. — Any argument, or apparent argument, ! 

which professes to be decisive of the matter at J 

issue, while in reality it is not. 

False — in its strict sense, denotes the quality of a 
proposition which states something not as it is, 
58. 

Figure of a syllogism — denotes a certain situation of 
its middle term in reference to the extremes of 4 

the conclusion, — the major and minor terms, 80. 
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Generalfa(Uicm.-->>The act of comprehending under a 
common name several objects agreeing in some 
point which we abstract from each of them, and 
which that common name serves to indicate, 43. 

Gent**.— A predicable which is considered as the 
material part of the species of which it is affirmed, 
44. 

Hypothetical proposition — is one which asserts not 
absolutely, but under an hypothesis, indicated by 
a conjunction. An hypothetical syllogism is one 
of which the reasoning depends on such a propo- 
sition, 95. 

Illative conversion— is that in which the truth of the 
converse follows from the truth of the exposita, or 
proposition given, 65. 

Impossible.— The matter of a proposition is so called 
when the extremes altogether disagree, 63. 

Indefinite proposition — is one which has for its sub- 
ject a common term without any sign to indicate 
distribution or non-distribution, 60. 

Individual. — An object which is, in the strict and 
primary sense, one, and consequently cannot be 
logically divided ; whence the name, 50. 

Induction.— A kind of argument which infers, re- 
specting a whole class, what has been ascertained 
respecting one or more individuals of that class. 

Infer — To draw a conclusion from granted pre* 
mises. — See Prove. 

Infima species— is that which is not subdivided, ex- 
cept into individuals, 46. 

Inseparable accident — is that which cannot be sepa- 
rated from the individual it belongs to, though it 
may from the species, 48. 
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Judgement— The second operation of the mind, 
wherein we pronounce mentally on the agreement 
and disagreement of two of the notions obtained 
by simple apprehension, 37. 

Logical definition — is that which assigns the genus 
and difference of the species defined, 54. 

Major term of a syllogism — is the predicate of the 
conclusion. The major premiss is the one which *> 
contains the major term. In hypothetical syllo- \ 

gisms, the hypothetical premiss is called the ma- 
jor, 75, 96. 

Middle term of a categorical syllogism — is that* with 
which the two extremes of the conclusion are se- . 
parately compared, 75, 96. 

Minor term of a categorical syllogism— is the sub- 
ject of the conclusion. The minor premiss is that . 
which contains the minor term; In hypothetical 
syllogisms, the categorical premiss is called the. 
minor, 75, 96. 

Modal categorical proposition — is one which asserts 
that the predicate exists in the subject in a cer- . 
tain mode or manner, 58, 93. 

Mood of a categorical syllogism— is the designation 
of its three propositions, in the order in which, 
they stand, according to their quantity and qua- 
lity, 79. 

Necessary matter of a proposition — is the essential . 
or invariable agreement of its terms, 63. - 

Negative categorical proposition — is one which as-, 
serts the disagreement of its extremes, 59. 

Nominal definition — is one which explains only the . 
meaning of the term denned, and nothing more of 
the nature of the thing, signified by that term than 
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is implied by the term itself to every one who un- * 
• derstands the meaning of it, 55. 
Opposed.— Two propositions are said to be opposed 
to each other, when, having the same subject and 
predicate, they differ either in quantity or quality, 
or both, 62. 
Part. — Logically species are called parts of the 
genus they come under, and individuals, parts of 
the species; really, the genus [is a part of the 
species, and the species of the individual, 50. 
'■ Particular proposition — is one in which the predi- 
cate is affirmed or denied of some part only of the 
subject, 59. 
> Per accidens. — Conversion of a proposition is so 
called when the quantity is changed, 66. 
Physical definition — is that which assigns the parts 
into which the thing defined can be actually di- 
vided, 54. 
Predicate of a proposition — is that term which is 
affirmed or denied of the other, 39. 

- Predicdble. — A term which can be affirmatively pre- 
dicated of several others, 44. 

- Premiss.~A proposition employed to establish a 
certain conclusion, 72. 

• Property. — A predicable which denotes something 
essentially conjoined to the essence of the species, 

47. 

Proposition.— A sentence which asserts, i. e. affirms 
[ or denies, 57* 

t Prove.— .To adduce premises which establish the 

truth of a certain conclusion. 

• Proximum genus of any species— is the nearest or 
least remote to which it can be referred, 46. 
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Pure categorical proposition— is one widen asserts 
simply that the predicate is, or is not, contained 
in the subject, 58. 

Real definition-— is one which explains the nature of 
the thing defined ; via. either the whole nature of 
it, (as in mathematics,) or else something beyond 
what is necessarily understood by the term, £5. 

Quality of a proposition-— is its affirming or denying. 
This is the quality of the expression, which is, in 
logic, the essential circumstance. The quality of 
the matter is, its being true or false; which is, in 
logic, accidental, being essential only in respect 
of the subject-matter treated of, 59. 

Quantity of a proposition— is the extent in which its 
subject is taken ; viz. to stand for the whole, or 
for a part only, of its significates, 59. 

Question. — That which is to be established as a con- 
clusion stated in an interrogative form, 72. 

Separable accident — is one which may be separated 
from the individual, 48. 

Significate. — The several things signified by a com- 
mon term are its significates, (significata,) 59. 

Singular term-^is one which stands for one indivi- 
dual. A singular proposition is one which has for 
its subject, either a singular term, or a common 
term limited to one individual by a singular sign; 
e. g. " This," 40, 61. 

Sorties* — An abridged form of stating a series of 
syllogisms, of which the conclusion of each is a 
premiss of the succeeding, 111. 

Species. — A predicate which is considered as ex- 
pressing the. whole essence of the individuals of 
which it is. affirmed, 44i 
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Subaltern species and genus— is that which is both 
a species of some higher genus, and a genns in 
respect of the species into which it is divided. 
Subaltern opposition, is between a universal and 
a particular of the same quality. Of these, the 
universal is the subalternant, and the particular 
the subalternate, 46. 63. 

Subcontrary opposition — is between two particulars, 
the affirmative and the negative, 63. 

Subject of a proposition — is that term of which the 
other is affirmed or denied, 39. 

Summum genus — is that which is not considered as a 
species of any higher genus, 46. 

Syllogism, — An argument expressed in strict logical 
form; viz. so that its conclusiveness is manifest 
from the structure of the expression alone, with- 
out any regard to the meaning of the terms, 73. 

Syncategorematic words — are such as cannot singly 
express a term, but only a part of a term, 40. 

Term, — The subject or predicate of a proposition, 
39. 

True proposition — is one which states what really is, 
59. 

Universal proposition — is one whose predicate is 
affirmed or denied of the whole of the subject, 
59. 

Univocal. — A common term is cajiled univocal in re- 
spect of those things to which it is applicable in 
the same signification, 42. 



THE END. 
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